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“They tell me Long Distance calls are mighty cheap. 
How much would you say these calls would be?” 


Baltimore to Philadelphia Jacksonville to Indianapolis 
Chicago to St. Louis Boston to San Francisco 
Washington to Detroit See answers at bottom of page 


We find that most people don’t realize how low Long 
Distance rates really are. So we put on this little 
telephone quiz to give you some typical rates. 


Small in cost, a Long Distance call can mean so 
much to someone who is dear but distant. Warm, 
familiar voices melt the miles between—and leave 
an extra measure of pleasure at each end of the line. 


Somewhere today there is someone who would 
like to hear your voice. 


SAVE TIME... CALL BY NUMBER. When you're calling 
out-of-town, it will speed your call if you can give the 
operator the number you want. It’s easier, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


‘Answers: Baltimore to Philadelphia Chicago to St. Louis 70e Washington to Detroit 85e Jacksonville to Indianapolis $1.10 
Boston to San Francisco $2 These are 3-minute station-to-station rates, after 6 every evening and all day Sunday, not including federal excise tax. 
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HINGS have come to such a 

pass in recent years that 

almost any discussion of the 
new criticism must begin with some 
sort of prefatory apology. I begin 
with an apology for using the term 
itself. I use it only for want of a 
better one and because, for good 
or ill, it has become generally current. 
But whatever it may have been 
once, nobody any longer needs to 
be told that the new criticism is not 
new now. Whether it was actually 
new when John Crowe Ransom first 
called it new is a debatable question. 
A friend of mine from the Rhineland 
who teaches French in a middle- 
western university likes to tell me 
that “the new criticism was new only 
in America,” and she can back up 
her don mot with a formidable array 
of French, German, and Slavic pre- 
cedents that I can only accept on 
faith.! 


1For more of this in a somewhat different 


The New Criticism and the New 
College Text 


By CLARENCE L. KULISHECK 


This School Holds That the Proper Study of Literature Is the Literary Text Itself 
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Then too, most of the critics 
originally so designated have them- 
selves abandoned the term, and it 
has become almost impossible for 
anybody to use it nowadays without 
implying some personal bias. In the 
New York Times and the Saturday 
Review and at meetings of some of our 
learned societies it has acquired 
a seemingly ineradicable pejorative 
force. In certain other quarters it 
has undergone a linguistic elevation 
equally distressing. 

My view of the new criticism in 
this essay is a limited one. In 
general, my reference is to those 
critical theories and methods which 
were first developed extensively in 
this country by such critics as Cleanth 
Brooks, Robert Penn Warren, John 
Crowe Ransom, and Allen Tate, 
and which have crystallized in the 


context, see Rene Wellek and Austin Warren, 
Theory of Literature (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1949), particularly Section IV, 
Pp. 139-262. 


: 
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last decade or so into an increasingly 
influential school. Fundamentally, 
this school of critical thought holds 
that the proper study of literature 
is the literary text itself. Its major 
concern is with literature gua litera- 
ture. Its method or tool is the 
intensive aesthetic analysis. It stresses 
formalistic considerations, and it sub- 
ordinates but does not necessarily 
rule out ideological, historical, and 
psychological factors. Perhaps its 
most pertinent conclusion is the propo- 
sition that the literary work is of 
primary interest as an organically com- 
plete and self-sustaining construct. 
This working definition is admit- 
tedly an extreme simplification of an 
intricate complex of critical ideas. 
Much that is vital is left out. It 
takes no account, for instance, of 
the particular seminal influences of 
the pioneer figures (T. E. Hulme, 
I. A. Richards, T. S. Eliot); or of 


the contemporary British contingent 
(F. R. Leavis, William Empson, 
et al.); or of that group of younger 
men who might be described as the 
“‘neo-new critics,” those whom Mal- 
colm Cowley once amusingly identi- 
fied in the pages of the American 


Scholar as “‘coagulations of Ransom 


and Tate.” It ignores the ideological 
base of the movement and it takes 
no account whatever of its alleged 
sympathy with certain forms of politi- 
cal and religious reaction. It is here 
my purpose, however, to examine 
not the theory of the new criticism 
but what I call its “practical impact” 
on contemporary sensibility and taste. 
My concern is with the new criticism 
after it leaves the rather heady 
atmosphere of the literary quarterlies 
and the more advanced graduate 
seminars and enters the hurly-burly 
of the sprawling undergraduate world. 
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HE influence of the new criticism 

on the teaching of literature is 
effected largely through the medium 
of a substantial and rapidly growing 
list of widely used textbooks. This 
list begins with a famous textbook no 
longer new but still something of a 
storm center: Understanding Poetry, 
by Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren, first published in 1938 and 
recently revised and enlarged. This 
was the first of a series of books 
built on the same pattern. The 
companion volumes are: Understand- 
ing Fiction, by the same authors, 
and Understanding Drama, again by 
Brooks but this time in collaboration 
with Robert Heilman. So far as I 
know, these three books herald the 
entrance of the new criticism into 
the textbook field. Then since the 
war, particularly during the last 
three years or so, there have been 
several new textbooks which embody 
in general the principles set forth in 
the Understanding series. Some of 
these are: The Art of Modern Fiction, 
by Ray West and Robert Stallman; 
Modern Short Stories, by Robert 
Heilman; a three-volume set by Fred 
B. Millett, entitled Reading Fiction, 
Reading Drama, and Reading Poetry; 
a four-volume “critical anthology” 
by four different editors: The Story 
by Mark Schorer, The Play by Eric 
Bentley, The Essay by John Stewart, 
and, still being promised, The Poem 
by John Crowe Ransom; and an 
eight-volume survey entitled English 
Masterpieces: an Anthology of Imagi- 
native Literature, by Leonard Dean, 
William Frost, and Maynard Mack. 
Obviously, this list is representative 
rather than definitive. New examples 
of the type continue to roll off the 
presses, sometimes in such rapid 
succession that it is difficult to keep 
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up with all of them. Some important 
titles that I cannot take the space 
to analyze in any detail in this study 
are: The House of Fiction by Caroline 
Gordon and Allen Tate, /ntroduction 
to Poetry by Mark Van Doren, 
Poetry as Experience by Norman 
Stageberg and Wallace Anderson, 
and Poems for Study by Leonard 
Unger and William Var. O’Connor. 
The House of Fiction, by editors long 
and prominently associated with the 
central tradition of the new criticism, 
is, as might be expected, in the direct 
line of descent from the original 
Brooks and Warren texts. Jnfro- 
duction to Poetry, when it first 
appeared, was somewhat inaccurately 
interpreted by many as evidence of 
the belated conversion of an honored 
name in the other camp. Poetry as 
Experience comes from one of our 
larger teachers’ colleges. It is some- 
thing of a hybrid. Organizationally, 
it resembles the pattern I am here 
describing. In other respects, how- 
ever, it is markedly different and is 
one of the better of several recent 
attempts—how successful I am not 
prepared to say—to amalgamate the 
criteriology of contemporary criticism 
with the shibboleths of progressive 
education. Poems for Study, the most 
recent example of the type, is also 
one of the best. It is the contribution 
of two well-known practitioners of 
the second (or is it the third?) 
generation of analytical critics. Its 
rather special value is the retro- 
spective and summational quality 
of its analyses. 


OW with one or two possible 
exceptions, all these texts are 
based upon certain common critical 
and pedagogic principles that in turn 
are rooted in what we call the new 
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criticism. The individual differences 
among them are for the most part 
minor differences of emphasis. All 
of them are so conceived and so 
constructed as to change radically 
conventional conceptions of how liter- 
ature should be taught (method) and 
what literature should be taught 
(selections).? 

First, the question of methodology. 
To a greater or lesser degree, all 
these texts recognize and emphasize 
the prime importance of a critical 
apparatus designed to acquaint the 
student (and the teacher too, I 
suppose) with the exacting techniques 
of close reading. An important part 
of this apparatus is an introductory 
essay on applied aesthetics as it 
relates to the particular type of 
literature under consideration in that 
volume. None of these editors uses 
the term “new criticism.” Perhaps 
some would bridle at the thought 
of being associated with the school. 
But somewhere in the introductory 
remarks of most of the texts a 
confession of faith is usually inserted. 
Here, for instance, is how Fred B. 
Millett puts it in the Reading series: 


Emphasis on the intensive reading of 
literature may help us to keep primary 
the most appropriate and meaningful 
approach to literature, the aesthetic, the 
study of a work of art as a work of art, and 
not as a footnote to biography, social or 
literary history, philosophy, or ethics 

. teachers have come to feel that for 
young people the historical emphasis is 
less meaningful and valuable than the 
aesthetic. (“To the Teacher,” page vii) 


In Modern Short Stories Robert Heil- 


*] have given several of these books a trial as 
teaching tools. few I continue to use. My 
intention here, however, is neither controversial 
nor normative. I hope to describe and analyze 
accurately, but not to evaluate conclusively, 
the new criticism and the teaching techniques 
inspired by it. 
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man says: 


In the last twenty-five years we have 
learned a good deal about the analysis 
of literary form, and this book, it is 
hoped, applies some of the most useful 
of the critical methods which are now 
well known. We no longer believe that 
summarizing a plot, or locating the 
climax, or telling what a story is “about” 
is a very fruitful approach to it. Rather 
we try to see how the story is put 
together, what materials the author has 
chosen, what he emphasizes, what are 
his methods of development, how he 
communicates an attitude—in a word, 
what are the structure and tone of 
the work. (‘The Editor to the Teacher,” 
x) 

Similarly, in The Art of Modern 
Fiction Ray West and Robert Stall- 
man assert that 


. critical reading of fiction has profited 
by the shift of emphasis in twentieth 
century criticism from a concern with 
the author’s life and background to a 
concern with his work of art. While 
this newer emphasis does not mean 
that the author’s life and milieu cannot 
often provide valuable information, we 
have based this book on the assumption 
that evidence of the writer’s artistic 
excellence is most frequently found in his 
work—his short story or his novel. (“A 
Note to the Reader,” p. v) 


Another feature of this critical 
apparatus is a detailed editorial 
analysis following (and sometimes 
also preceding) most of the literary 
specimens. This in turn is often 
followed by questions and exercises 
designed to stimulate further analysis 
along the same lines. Frequently, 
but not always, the editors assume 
that the student needs to be equipped 
with a special critical vocabulary. 
Thus an important feature of several 
of the books cited is a glossary of 
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critical terms. (Some of the editors 
dispense with an alphabetical listing 
but incorporate the terminology in 
the analyses and define as they go 
along.) These glossaries emphasize 
the special vocabulary of the new 
criticism. This means, in effect, that 
terms such as: construct, organic 
unity, total meaning, ambiguity, 
ambivalence, tension, irony, paradox, 
multiplicity, and so on, are much in 
evidence; and that more familiar old 
stand-bys such as mood, tone, atmos- 
phere, structure, imagery, myth, 
symbol, and allegory are invested 
with new levels of meaning. Gener- 
ally, a close relationship amounting 
almost to a functional interdependence 
is maintained between the analyses 
and the glossaries. 

This elaborate apparatus was per- 
haps the most controversial feature 
of the original Brooks and Warren 
text. It is carried to its logical 


extreme in Fred B. Millett’s Reading 
series, fittingly subtitled 4 Method 
of Analysis with Selections for Study. 
In each of these volumes the actual 
literary specimens are preceded by 
from forty to well over seventy-five 


pages on methodology. In Reading 
Fiction there are about 120 pages of 
analysis for about 140 pages of story. 
In Reading Poetry there are about the 
same number of pages of analysis as 
there are of poem. In the entire 
series we come out with around 
350 pages of analysis for not more 
than 400 pages of literature (The 
figures here and elsewhere are approxi- 
mate.). Parts of West and Stall- 
man’s The Art of Modern Fiction 
illustrate this proportion between 
text and commentary to an even 
greater degree. In this anthology, 
a not better than average little- 
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magazine story of three pages— 
Edward Donahoe’s “Head by Sco- 
pas”—is weighted down with ten 
pages of prefatory analysis. In some 
of the other texts, however—notably 
those by Schorer, Bentley, Heilman, 
Unger and O’Connor—a seemingly 
conscious attempt is made to tone 
down the apparatus, to preserve the 
analytical approach in essence but 
to loosen it up by presenting it less 
more casually—per- 
aps more humanely. 

As a whole, however, these books 
are written on the assumption that 
a critical apparatus is an essential 
and indispensable adjunct to the 
proper study of literature and that 
this apparatus is important enough 
to justify great spatial concessions 
in the text and greater temporal 
concessions on the part of student 
and teacher. 


OW what are the effects of these 


textbooks on what is taught? 


On selections? Most obvious, of 
course, is the furthering of the genre 
approach in preference to the period 
or chronological approach. In this 
respect, the titles of the books are 
revelatory. It is not Romantic or 
Victorian poetry, but The Poem; not 
the continental short story or Ameri- 
can fiction but The Story and Under- 
standing Fiction; not Elizabethan or 
classical drama but The Play and 
Understanding Drama; not Readings 
for Opinion or Ideas in Prose but 
The Essay. The extent of this influ- 
ence may be gauged by several 
recent announcements from the Eng- 
lish departments of well-known 
liberal-arts colleges that their cur- 
ricular offerings have been completely 
revised on an exclusively genre basis. 
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A less obvious but equally pervasive 
characteristic is the tendency to favor 
certain kinds of stories and poems 
and to place certain recurring authors 
rather high on a scale of aesthetic 
values. In fiction, for instance, the 
following authors are likely to appear 
and reappear from book to book in 
similar critical contexts: Henry James, 
Thomas Mann, James Joyce, William 
Faulkner, Franz Kafka, Eudora 
Welty, Caroline Gordon, Katherine 
Anne Porter, and Kay Boyle. And 
contrariwise—if they appear at all— 
stories by such authors as Somerset 
Maugham, Scott Fitzgerald, Poe, 
Kipling, Bret Harte, and Maupassant 
are more than likely to be used not 
for their popular appeal or their 
historical significance but as foils 
for the complex brilliance of their 
betters on the other list. 

This principle of selection is pred- 
icated on the unpopular but not 
necessarily unreasonable assumption 
that there are absolutes in matters 
of literary taste. Implied or directly 
stated in all the books, it is perhaps 
oe most persuasively by Robert 

eilman in Modern Short Stories: 


Tastes do differ. But this book 
assumes that they may be reconciled, 
that there are general principles of 
literary excellence to which many kinds 
of stories may be referred, and that the 
individual preference may be trained to 
find common centers of interest. (“The 
Editor to the Teacher,” p. x) 


A similar though less exclusive 
pattern can be observed in the 
selection of poems also. More often 
than not, it is Renaissance poetry 
(especially the metaphysical) and a 
rigorously defined type of modern 
poetry that is stressed at the expense 
of the once more conventional empha- 
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sis on Romantic and Victorian poetry 
and a perhaps more catholic tradition 
of modern poetry. 


HIS tendency can be best 
observed in the eight-volume 
anthology by Dean, Frost, and 
Mack—English Masterpieces. On the 
surface, at least, this book seems to 
be out of place on my list. It is not 
a genre book but a survey anthology 
constructed along conventional chron- 
ological lines, beginning with the 
Age of Chaucer and ending with 
Dylan Thomas. It presents no sys- 
tem of aesthetic methodology, and it 
dispenses with analytical exercises 
and a glossary of critical terms. 
And, although it reduces to a mini- 
mum, it does not ignore historical, 
biographical, and bibliographical con- 
siderations. 
A closer reading of the entire set, 
however, reveals some rather inter- 


esting developments. To begin with, 
the emphasis is preponderantly upon 


poetry rather than prose. In fact, 
almost all the prose is in the eighth 
and final volume and actually seems 
to have been added as something 
of an afterthought. Thus we have 
around 500 pages of prose as against 
seven volumes of poetry. In the 
introductory editorial statements the 
student’s attention is directed repeat- 
edly to such novel matters (novel, 
that is, for the survey anthology) as 
the texture of Chaucer’s verse; irony 
and symbolism in the Canterbury 
Tales; conceptual and functional 
imagery in Elizabethan drama and 
Jacobean poetry; layers of complexity 
in Pope’s satire; the disintegration 
of the metaphor in nineteenth-century 
try. 
The most striking innovation, how- 
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ever, is in the comparative allocations 
of space to the various authors and 
periods. In the usual survey anthol- 
ogy of two bulky volumes the tradi- 
tional procedure has been to crowd 
everything from Beowulf to Blake 
into the first volume and to reserve 
all of the second volume for Romantic 
and Victorian literature plus a grudg- 
ing peep into the present century. 
In this anthology, on the other hand, 
all the nineteenth century is dismissed 
in a part of a single volume, whereas 
an entire volume is devoted to con- 
temporary poetry and no less than 
five volumes to earlier literature 
beginning with Chaucer and ending 
with Pope. Half the survey (four 
volumes) is devoted to the period 
from 1557 (“Tottel’s Miscellany’’) 
to 1738 (Pope’s Epilogue to the 
Satires). In terms of individual 
authors, Pope is given twice as much 
space as either Wordsworth or Byron; 
Donne, with 67 pages, gets more 
attention than Shelley and Keats 
combined, and even slightly more 
than all the Victorian poets put 
together; and Dryden outranks Keats, 
Shelley, Tennyson, Arnold, and 
Browning. 

Looking in detail at one particular 
volume of the set, the one on modern 
poetry, we find a similar principle 
of selection illustrated. Here the 
editors seem to consider as authenti- 
cally modern only those poems that 
reflect what has been called the 
“dissociation of sensibility” in our 
time, or, as they put it, “the split 
in modern ways of looking at things.” 
Most of the space in the volume is 
reserved for five poets: Hopkins, 
Yeats, Eliot, Auden, and (rather 
surprisingly in this company) Frost. 

[Continued on page 227) 


Programs in American 
Civilization 


By EDWARD F. GRIER 


Notes Gathered during Visits to Thirteen Institutions and by Correspondence 
with Many Others 


[De the winter of 1952-53, 
preparatory to the organiza- 
tion of an undergraduate pro- 
gram in American Civilization at the 
University of Kansas, the writer 
made a study of American Civilization 
programs elsewhere. A grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education made possible visits vary- 
ing in length from a day to several 
weeks to study representative pro- 
grams at thirteen institutions in the 
Northeast and Middle West, includ- 
ing large and small, public and 
private, rural and urban, men’s, 
women’s, and coeducational institu- 
tions. Catalogues of other colleges 
were studied, and correspondence 
followed when a visit was impossible.! 
The present notes are based on this 
survey. They represent an attempt, 
not to describe fully current thought 
and practice in the field, a task 
already performed by Tremaine 


1The following institutions were visited: 
Amherst, Barnard, Columbia, Cornell, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Rutgers, Smith, Wisconsin, Yale. The writer 
wishes to express his appreciation of the hospitality 
and co-operation he received at these institutions. 
He is also much indebted to the following persons 
who entered into correspondence with him: Hudson 
. Long (Baylor), Carl Bode (Maryland), 
James H. Coberley (George Washington), Ernest 
Samuels (Northwestern), Lyon N. Richardson 
(Western Reserve), and John Marshall (Rockefeller 
Foundation). 
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McDowell,’ but to set down practical 
information gathered by observation 
and discussion. 

In planning his investigation the 
writer hoped to gather information 
about student response to the pro- 
grams and to discover the reason 
why some programs were relatively 
more successful than others. Not 
unexpectedly, he was least successful 
in these areas. American Civilization 
is a part of the liberal-arts program 
with no direct vocational use. In 
this respect it runs directly counter 
to current student trends, which are 
very strongly in the direction of the 
technical or scientific and the voca- 
tional. It cannot be expected there- 
fore to attract a large number of 
students. Only at Yale, with 135 
undergraduate majors, does it come 
near the traditional leaders among 
the humanities: English and history. 
Princeton is not far behind this 
figure. The average number of 
majors, however, would be about 
twenty-five. Since American Civili- 
zation is new and not so clearly 
understood as a major in history or 
economics, it has further difficulty 


*For a comprehensive treatment of the subject, 
the reader is referred to American Studies (Minne- 
pols, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948). 
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in attracting students. Opinions vary 
as to the best method of introducing 
it to the student public. Some pro- 
grams have done nothing beyond 
appearing in the college catalogue 
and perhaps indulging in a little 
recruiting in the classroom. Some have 
ublished announcements. Others 
cae used public lectures or film 
series both to announce their inaugu- 
ration and to add to the extra-curric- 
ular intellectual life of the college. 
All of these methods have been 
successful on some campuses, and 
they have all failed on others. The 
reasons for the success or failure 
of individual programs must also 
include unpredictable and _ indeter- 
minable factors of personality and 
the general charactc; of the student 
body. 

The very slight information which 
could be gathered about the relation- 
ship between the vocational careers 
of recent graduates and their choice 
of major suggests that there is about 
the same degree of correlation as 
there is for graduates of any other 
non-vocational major. So far as the 
motives of the students for enrolling 
in the major could be determined, 
chauvinism and crisis-consciousness 
seemed to play little overt part. 
Most of the students, according to 
the writer’s very limited opportuni- 
ties for direct investigation, were 
chiefly attracted by the interdisci- 
plinary nature of the program and 
the new insights it provides into 
familiar material. These observations 
were supported by conversations with 
instructors. Very few programs spec- 
ify any level of academic attainment 
for entrance. There is, in fact, some 
objection to forming any sort of 
curricular élite group among the 
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student body. From the writer’s 
observation of classroom work in 
several institutions, it seems that no 
automatic intellectual selection is 
necessarily exercised by the nature 
of the program. It is well known 
of course that certain teachers con- 
sistently attract certain kinds of 
students, but on the whole the 
students in American Civilization 
seemed intellectually representative 
of the general level of students on 
the campus. 


S DISCUSSED in this paper, 
the undergraduate program in 
American Civilization is a two-year 
interdepartmental or, perhaps better, 
interdisciplinary major. Characteris- 
tically it is administered by a single 
person, with the co-operation (more 
or less close) of a committee. Mem- 
bers of the committee, who are best 
chosen for their interest in the pro- 
gram in preference to mere depart- 
mental affiliation, sit as individuals 
rather than as representatives of 
traditional departments. The pro- 
gram is what has been called “quasi- 
departmental,” being responsible di- 
rectly to the faculty and dean and 
having control over its requirements 
and students in the same degree as 
traditional departments. On the other 
hand, it rarely has full-time personnel, 
nor has it power of appointment or 
promotion or usually any budget 
except for routine office expenses 
and library purchases. The bulk of 
its courses are those regularly avail- 
able in traditional departments. 
Instructional costs are met by 
budgetary arrangements with tradi- 
tional departments. 
A recent survey lists eighty-two 
institutions offering work of some 
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sort in American Studies. Of these, 
about fifty qualify for serious con- 
sideration, on the basis of the very 
brief descriptions, as programs in 
American Civilization.’ Since there 
has been a certain mortality among 
programs since 1948 and a few have 
since been introduced, it seems safe 
to hazard the estimate that about 
fifty are currently in existence. 

The pioneers of the field have 
always insisted that since American 
Civilization programs were intro- 
duced to escape departmental bar- 
riers, it would be a contradiction 
to erect another department. More- 
over, common sense, the nature of 
university organization, and the limits 
of budgets dictate that the programs 
depend upon traditional departments 
for essential courses and for teaching 
personnel. This has, on the whole, 
been a workable relationship. On 
the other hand, it is far from ideal, 
even in a world of compromises. 
It is impossible to measure such 
matters, but the writer’s experience 
and observation suggest that there 
is a considerable loss of intellectual 
coherence and vitality in the program 
for this reason. Thus, any program 
which does not have some sort of 
special integrating course is likely 
to be a travesty. On the whole, one 
can safely say that since universities 
are organized by departments, any 
teaching unit which stands outside 
the institutional framework suffers 
from its anomalous position. 

Some of the results in the field 
of personnel may be sketched. All 
members teaching American Civiliza- 
tion have primary responsibilities to 


3Committee on the College Study of American 
Literature and Culture. American Literature in the 
College Curriculum. Chicago: National Council of 
ee of English, 1948. pp. 32-49. 


the departments in which they hold 
their appointments. To the writer’s 
knowledge, only two scholars hold 
appointments directly in the field. 
Granted primary interests and respon- 
sibilities elsewhere, how much time 
or thought can members of a com- 
mittee be reasonably expected to 
give to a continuing experiment? 
Scholars are traditionally generous 
with time and energy, but there is 
also a natural tendency to turn the 
practical responsibility over to one 
individual. Interest in co-operative 
teaching or lecturing on a volunteer 
basis cannot reasonably be expected 
to last very long. The program thus 
tends to revolve around the per- 
sonality of one man and may come 
to depend upon his actual presence. 
If the program is so small, as most 
are, that only one man can normally 
be engaged in teaching courses 
specifically designed for it, it is well 
for teaching responsibility to be 
rotated among the committee to 
ensure the vitality and permanence 
of the program. At Princeton, for ex- 
ample, which changes the subject 
of its Senior Conference biennially, 
responsibility for planning new con- 
ferences is rotated among members of 
the steering committee and teaching 
staff. Princeton can also justly boast 
of the fact that its Senior Conference 
has been productive of scholarly 
work.* Not every program has the 
various kinds of resources necessary 
to the production of such major 
contributions, but the moral is clear. 
The individual scholar and the pro- 
gram in American Civilization will 


both be benefited if the scholar can 


‘E.g., Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons, 
editors. Socialism and American Life. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952 
(“Studies in American Civilization,” No. 4). 
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make his teaching and his research 
mutually stimulating. 

Promotions and job-finding were 
not matters of immediate concern 
in the early days of American 
Civilization programs, but for the 
last ten years half a dozen universities 
have been producing Ph.D’s in the 
field. The job problem is not so 
difficult as one is sometimes led to 
believe. Since these young scholars 
have been well trained in a traditional 
discipline, most of them find positions 
in traditional departments without 
much difficulty. They do not find 

sitions, however, in American Civi- 
ea Their best opportunity for 
teaching in American Civilization lies 
in the chance that normal academic 
mobility will bring them into an 
established program or give them the 
opportunity of establishing one. 

By isolating these problems for 
discussion, one inevitably magnifies 
them. Although an increase in enroll- 
ment in several programs will neces- 
sitate an increase in faculty, most 
of the existing programs are small. 
To the writer’s knowledge, only five 
(Minnesota, Yale, Amherst, Prince- 
ton, Columbia) have more than two 
persons engaged in teaching special 
courses in American Civilization. A 
major source of friction between 
American Civilization and the tradi- 
tional department arises from the 
fact that the latter is naturally 
unwilling to sacrifice a man’s time 
or services or to budget a man who 
does not teach in that department. 
American Civilization programs have 
a tradition of operation on a shoe- 
string, but the expense of their 
operation must not be borne by 
other departments. Except in the 
most unusual circumstances, accord- 
ing to practically universal opinion 
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in the field, the time of a man teaching 
in the program must be repaid by a 
definite budgetary allotment to the 
traditional department to which he 
belongs. So far as scholarship is 
concerned, although a scholar trained 
in American Civilization will not 
deal with the same scholarly problems 
as his more conventionally trained 
colleagues, he will not normally move 
far outside his departmental field. 
Finally, much has been accomplished 
through good will between traditional 
departments and American Civiliza- 
tion programs. There seems no reason 
to believe that this happy relationship 
will deteriorate. 


HE dependence of the program 
upon traditional courses is less 
disadvantageous than its dependence 
upon borrowed personnel. Most repu- 
table colleges and all real universities 
offer a sufficient number and variety 
of elementary and advanced courses 
in various fields to serve as a founda- 
tion for the program. The actual 
nature of any specific course must 
be taken into account. A course 
in political thought which pays no 
attention to the social matrix of 
political theory is of relatively little 
immediate interest to the student of 
American Civilization. An admirable 
and valuable course may be almost 
unavailable to American Civilization 
because of the number of prerequisites 
which must be fulfilled. It is, of 
course, extremely advantageous if 
instructors of important courses are 
interested in the civilization program 
even though they may not be formally 
members of it. 
The content of the programs varies 
a good deal. Since American Civili- 
zation grew out of the recognition of 
mutual interest by students of liter- 
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ature and history, these two fields 
are pillars of most programs. Never- 
theless, there are better reasons for 
the centrality of literature and history 
than mere historical accident; for 
both of them, as currently taught, 
give a broader view of human experi- 
ence than any other field. Yet a 
sound program must include other 
materials and disciplines. Art and 
architecture, political science, soci- 
ology, and philosophy are included in 
the most carefully thought out pro- 
grams. In general, the social sci- 
ences (other than history) are playing 
a larger part in the programs than 
originally, despite the difficulties of 
communication between the historical 
and non-historical disciplines. Geog- 
raphy, folklore, and economics are 
included in some programs. The value 
of geography is incontestable, but for 
some reason geographical studies do 
not seem to be flourishing in American 
universities. Folklore, which is offered 
only in the larger universities, is 
somewhat peripheral to the study of 
an industrial society. Although eco- 
nomics is universally available, it is 
dificult to work into a program 
because it is usually adapted to the 
requirements of the School of Business. 

There are some conspicuous gaps. 
The fact that music is rarely available 
unless some member of the committee 
is an enthusiast of jazz and folk music 
is an interesting cultural datum. 
Although the history of science and 
technology and their social and intel- 
lectual impact are treated tangentially 
in a number of different courses, the 
importance of the general topic sug- 
gests the need for a distinct course 
offering. Another serious gap is in 
the study of institutional religion, 
religious thought, and religious belief. 

Traditional departments are gener- 
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ally hospitable to the idea of new 
courses. Quite understandably they 
wish, however, to have some evidence 
that the enrollment will justify the 
effort and expense of introducing the 
course. Enrollment is a strong bar- 
gaining point. In at least one institu- 
tion the American Civilization pro- 
gram was able to “subsidize,” by a 
budgetary arrangement, the intro- 
duction of a course which required 
the addition of a new member to the 
faculty. Courses introduced, in what- 
ever way, in traditional departments 
on behalf of the American Civilization 
program have usually drawn students 
not only from the program but also 
from the department concerned. 


HE wide sweep of courses raises 

questions of adequacy of back- 
ground and understanding. The sweep 
is a little deceptive; despite the 
tremendous range which is available, 
students scatter their work rather 
less than might at first be expected. 
It must also be recognized that the 
students are not studying political 
history or literature or art for 
its own sake. They are interested 
in these subjects in relation to the 
whole culture. They are actually 
thinking about them in a different 
way. Art historians and philosophers 
object, with justice, that their sub- 
jects are supra-national, and that 
American art and philosophy are 
only minor phases of the great 
Western tradition. The difficulties 
are not insurmountable. American 
philosophy, indeed, has the advan- 
tage of being a good introduction to 
philosophic thought because it is a 
popular philosophy which arose in 
answer to needs of life which are still 
apparent to the student. There is, 
incidentally, general agreement that 
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American Civilization students, de- 
spite their handicaps, do excellent 
work in specialized courses in other 
departments. 

The relationship of the American 
Civilization program to Western 
civilization and to the whole tradition 
of liberal learning is important and 
difficult. One does not have to agree 
with the curious kind of intellectual 
prudery which finds it indecent to 
study one’s own culture or with the 
sort of scholarly blindness which 
sees the mote in a brother’s speciali- 
zation but not the beam in its own 
to recognize the dangers of chau- 
vinism and of the emphasis on the 
trivial to the neglect of the essential. 
As a teacher one must also be aware 
of the growing attention in American 
education, especially on the lower 
levels, to “practical” studies, and of 
the growing neglect of the humanities. 
We are faced also with the curious 

aradox that in a time in which it 
is of paramount importance for us to 
be familiar with foreign civilizations, 
our students know less about them 
than ever before. There is no reason 
why American Civilization should 
make this unhappy situation worse. 
In fact, the civilization of the United 
States is an eclectic one. Further- 
more, what appear to be uniquely 
American phenomena often turn out 
to be parts of a world-wide trend.° 
Most individuals concerned with the 
study of American Civilization are 
as well aware of these facts as their 
colleagues. Nevertheless, there is a 
tendency to leave the tradition of 
Western civilization and the inter- 


5See Carlton J. H. Hayes, “The American 
Frontier—Frontier of What?” American Historical 
Review, LI (January, 1946), pp. 199-210, 216; and 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., “‘The Study of American 
Civilization: Jingoism or nS William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Series, IX (January, 
1952), 3-9 
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relation of the national civilization 
with that tradition to the chances of 
basic college requirements and of the 
elective system. It is lamentable 
that students should study the “rise 
of the common man” without ever 
hearing about the parallel European 
rise of the common man and its very 
different results. It does not lessen 
the gravity of the situation that every 
academic specialty has its blinders on. 
A few programs have taken the 
specific precaution of including courses 
in European history or general courses 
in art, philosophy, or religion among 
their requirements. Since courses in 
American literature and history at 
Cornell cannot be offered in satis- 
faction of both the basic major 
requirement and the general college 
requirement in history and literature, 
students in the program there have 
a background in comparative culture 
which is richer than that of the 
average student in other majors. It 
seems highly desirable to place a 
more deliberate emphasis on _back- 
ground courses, either by requiring 
the student to take one or more 
courses in foreign civilization in addi- 
tion to his language courses or by 
the introduction of new courses in 
comparative civilization, such as the 
standard course in comparative 
government or Barnard’s unusual 
course, ‘American Writers and Euro- 
pean Literature.” 


NUMBER of institutions divide 

their course offerings into what, 
for simplicity’s sake, may be called 
“basic” and “advanced” require- 
ments. The basic courses, which 
are chosen from the elementary offer- 
ings of the relevant departments, are 
prerequisites which introduce the stu- 
dent to the data and the basic 
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disciplinary approaches to American 
civilization. There seems to be uni- 
versal agreement that history is essen- 
tial, and almost as complete agree- 
ment on literature. The social sci- 
ences are frequently included. Some- 
times, as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, background courses are 
included. The advanced courses, to 
be taken in the junior and senior 
years, are often grouped either by 
departments or into a_ threefold 
structure based on similarities of 
method or content: history-political 
science, literature-philosophy-fine arts, 
economics-sociology. Sometimes the 
division is simply into social studies 
(including history) and humanities. 
The student is required to distribute 
his advanced courses across these 
groups and to concentrate in one 
of them. 

Some of these advanced groupings 
vary from the patterns just noted. 
Although the major in American 
Institutions at Wisconsin is, as the 
title suggests, too heavily weighted in 
the direction of the social sciences 
to be considered a major in American 
Civilization, its structure is sugges- 
tive. After the student completes 
his basic courses in the social sciences 
(including geography), he concen- 
trates in one of ten selected themes 
of interest, of which urbanization 
and industrialization, conservation 
and planning, and implications of 
technology for American life are 
typical. Certain courses are recom- 
mended for each theme, and the 
student also takes part in a one- 
semester seminar, which in the past 
has discussed the modern community. 
Although the themes of interest may 
seem too highly specialized, they 
actually occupy less than half the 
student’s time in the major. The 
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whole program is a bold and stimu- 
lating attempt to adapt the structure 
of the university curriculum to the 
structure of life. The program at 
Princeton, on the other hand, stresses 
the traditional disciplines. Before the 
end of his senior year the student 
elects four one-term courses which 
represent the historical, the institu- 
tional, the philosophical, and the 
literary-artistic approaches to Ameri- 
can life. The approaches are in- 
tended to designate disciplines rather 
than departments. He completes the 
major of one of the traditional 
departments, stressing the American 
area, and in his senior year he 
participates in the well-known Con- 
ference, which integrates his study 
of American civilization.® 

Several programs allow students 
considerable freedom in the choice 
of advanced courses, apparently rely- 
ing on their judgment and the guid- 
ance of an adviser. While this is 
an appealing procedure, a_ rather 
carefully constructed curriculum, 
clearly and succinctly stated in the 
catalogue, seems desirable. Since the 
concept of American Civilization is 
probably as strange to most under- 
graduates as it is to most lay people, 
a clearly laid out curriculum might 
explain it to students in terms with 
which they have some familiarity. 
This procedure also offers a certain 
routine guidance in the selection of 
courses, helping the conscientious but 
unimaginative student and preventing 
the unstable but gifted student from 
running wild. Clearly distinguished 
basic and advanced courses will 
obviate the possibility of a student’s 
taking elementary courses in his 


*Bowers, David F. “Foreign Influences in 
American Life,” Princeton Conference in American 
Civilization. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. 
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senior year when he should be doing 
advanced work and concentrating 
on the difficult task of integration. 
A plan of distribution and concentra- 
tion which allows the student con- 
siderable freedom of choice among 
courses within a group would ensure 
breadth of information and point of 
view as well as afford the opportunity 
to explore somewhat more intensively 
a field of special interest. 

Beneath the various kinds of 
programs in American Civilization 
lie assumptions about the nature 
of the subject which have not been 
very carefully analyzed. The wide 
diversity of the 82 courses listed 

s “American Civilization” in 4mer- 
ican Literature in the College Curricu- 
lum suggests considerable confusion. 
Admittedly there are many different 
ways of approaching the problem, 
but, whatever a program in American 
Civilization may be, it is not merely 
intellectual and social history (as 
usually taught) under a new name, 
nor is it merely a concentration on 
American aspects of a_ traditional 
subject or an interdepartmental major 
in social sciences. The “club sand- 
wich” type of course, conducted by 
several different scholars, each of 
whom lectures independently in his 
own field, is least satisfactory; for 
despite honest intentions there is 
often little or no co-ordination of the 
various segments of the course. At 
any rate, the effectiveness of such a 
course is severely limited if it must 
be given to students who have often 
not had so much as an elementary 
course in American history. The 
interdepartmental major in history 
and literature is better, but a satis- 
factory program ought to include 
work in several subjects as well as a 
senior integrating course. 
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The most difficult question to face 
is that of whether American Civiliza- 
tion has its own discipline. As yet, 
it has not. On the other hand, the 
question of theory is perhaps pre- 
mature. American Civilization pro- 
grams are quite new, and they entered 
the scholarly world as a teaching 
rather than as a research problem. 
Furthermore, if insisted upon in 
any absolute way, the disciplinary 
requirement is unrealistic. In the 
humanities at least, no scholar con- 
fines himself to thinking about his 
material in a single way. Properly 
speaking, one should refer to “allied 
disciplines” rather than to “a 
discipline.” 


T IS possible, however, that clues 
toward the development of a char- 
acteristic group of allied disciplines 
may be found in a number of places. 
The projected Unesco history may 
prove to be an exemplar. The con- 


cepts represented by the words culture 
and civilization as used by cultural 


anthropologists might be __ logical 
bases of inquiry. ‘‘Culture comprises 
inherited artifacts, goods, technical 
processes, ideas, habits and values.” 
It is a social rather than a biological 
heritage. Civilization is a term to 
be applied to “‘a special aspect of 
more advanced cultures.”’ There are 
obviously many difficulties in the 
use of these concepts in the study 
of the civilization of the United 
States. There is, first of all, the fog 
of meanings which envelops the two 
words. Second, there are significant 
non-anthropological concepts of cul- 
ture, notably those of Eliot, Toynbee, 
and Burckhardt. Moreover, the 
anthropologists themselves are not 


“Culture,” Encycelo- 
Vol. IV. New York: 
p. 621. 


™Malinowski, Bronislaw. 
— of the Social Sciences. 
acmillan Company, 1937. 
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in entire agreement about the content 
of the concept. There is another 
difficulty which arises from the fact 
that the culture concept was elab- 
orated chiefly on the basis of anthro- 
pological evidence from primitive 
cultures. While it is generally 
accepted today that all cultures are 
dynamic, the historical problems of 
anthropologists have been slight as 
compared with those of a student 
of a high civilization. The problem 
arises because of the richness and 
nature of the historical material 
available for modern cultures. In 
the field of documentation one must 
make important distinctions between 
public documents (laws, annals, 
treaties, journalism, orations) and 
private documents (lyric poetry, 
drama, prose fiction). Both types 
are documents, but of quite different 
kinds. Any theory of culture which 


overlooks the special place and func- 


tion of the arts and of conscious 
intellectual activity in high cultures 
is inadequate. 

It appears from the history and 
general nature of the American Civili- 
zation programs now in existence 
that the word civilization was chosen 
to indicate that, from the possible 
categories of data which such a 
document as the Yale cross-cultural 
survey® lists in such detail, those 
which distinguish the higher cultures 
have been selected for study. The 
programs are therefore, in so far as 
they can be defined in these terms, 
properly called programs in “‘civiliza- 
tion” rather than in “culture.” 

It may be that the sheer complexity 
of data and the limits of the average 


8] am indebted to Frederick J. Hoffman, of the 
University of Wisconsin, for this distinction. 

9%Murdock, G. P., et al. Outline of Cultural Mate- 
rials. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1945. (Yale Anthropological Studies, No. 2.) 
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human mind make it unlikely that the 
study of high civilizations will ever 
become a completely unified dis- 
cipline. Scholars in the field perforce 
will continue to specialize in particular 
areas. On the other hand, a concept 
of culture, whatever its limitations, is 
of considerable assistance, for it sug- 
gests a consistent way of thinking 
about a civilization developing in 
time, a way of placing the special 
fields in right relation to one another. 
Some of the special courses in Ameri- 
can Civilization, notably those at 
Pennsylvania and Yale, are develop- 
ing this possibility. 


NE should not be discouraged 

however by the fact that Ameri- 
can Civilization programs have not 
and may not develop a discipline. 
The various programs have been 
conducted on the valid assumption 
that, if one wishes to study American 
life, the best way to do it is from 
many different points of view and 
by studying all the relevant data. 
Such an assumption by no means 
leads to intellectual incoherence. 
Robert E. Spiller, in discussing this 
problem, has pointed out that, if 
American Civilization cannot yet be 
called a discipline, it is “a body of 
separable data,” which, as he further 
points out, is the basis upon which 
several flourishing academic depart- 
ments rest. In his discussion of 
special courses in American Civiliza- 
tion, he recommends that they be 
based on a “‘tripos”’ of the aesthetic, 
the historical, and the social-science 
disciplines.” These categories are 
very general, but they introduce 
order into a rather confused area 
and they are fuller than the old 


1% Problems of Organizing and Administering 
Programs in American Civilization,” (unpublished). 
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history-literature alliance. That this 
concept has begun to emerge not 
only in special courses but also in 
programs is evident from the early 
pages of this essay. 

All of the significant American 
Civilization programs have a special 
course which provides the integration 
of the diverse data and points of view 
which the student has absorbed from 
his courses ranging from art to 
geography. Heretofore, only one 
course—for Seniors—has been cus- 
tomary, but with experience a need 
has been felt for a lower-level course 
to orient the student as early as 
possible to the study of a civilization 
as compared with the study of history, 
literature, art, sociology, and so on. 
There are two types of lower-level 
courses now in use: one which acts 
not only as a preparatory course 
for the major but is open to other 
students as a service course, and the 
course. The 


strictly preparatory 
strictly preparatory courses are usu- 
ally given in the junior year, whereas 
the service-preparatory courses may 
be taken at any time in the first 
three years by majors and at any 


time by non-majors.'' The senior 
course is less often elected by non- 
majors. Although in any given pro- 
gram the lower course is usually 
more general in nature than the 
senior course, there is no essential 
difference in content between the 
two types of courses when all pro- 
grams are compared. The difference 


"The well-known Amherst sophomore course in 
American Civilization, which has produced the 
Problems in American Civilization series so widely 
used as collateral readings, is one of three sequences 
(natural science, English, and social science) which 
are required of all students. Although it is not a 
course in civilization as defined in this paper, its 
administration is of great interest to students in 
the field. See George R. Taylor, ‘Meeting the 
Social Studies Where They Are,” Journat or Hicher 
Epucation, XXIII (February, 1952), pp. 68-74. 
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seems to lie chiefly in the presentation. 
Both types therefore can be listed 
in nine general categories which will 
serve in lieu of a_ book-length 
description. 


A single major topic (the élite, socialism, 
foreign influences) which ramifies widely 
and can be treated historically (Prince - 
ton senior, Yale senior standard major) 

A major interpretation of American 
experience (the frontier, urbanism), 
(Amherst senior) 

A variety of topics representative of 
different cultural periods but covering 
the significant developments of Ameri- 
can life and thought (Pennsylvania 
senior, Minnesota service and pre- 
paratory) 

single 
senior) 

Comparison of two significant decades 
(Barnard senior) 

Individual thesis (Yale senior intensive 
major) 

Assumptions and methods of various dis- 
ciplines (Smith junior, Minnesota M.A.) 

Great books (Barnard junior, Columbia 
General Studies,’ Smith senior, Mary- 
land senior) 

Culture concept (Yale junior intensive, 
Pennsylvania service-preparatory ) 


significant decade (Cornell 


ACH of these courses is planned 

with the co-operation of a com- 
mittee but usually taught by a single 
instructor. Although this organiza- 
tion throws great responsibilities upon 
the instructor, it is infinitely prefer- 
able to the alternate method of 
co-operative instruction, which almost 


See Syllabus for G. S. American Civilization 
1-2, 1952-1953 (Revised), Columbia University 
School of General Studies [New York, 1952]. This 
thoughtfully designed and solid course, which 
probably springs om the old Columbia tradition 
of the Humanities course, is not part of a major 
program, but was designed for the special needs of 
the School of General Studies. All members of the 
steering committee teach a section of the course. 
One section met regularly before ABC television 
cameras in the winter of 1952-1953 under the 
title, “Seminar.” 
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inevitably lacks the integration which 
is the principal reason for the course. 
In a few fortunate programs the 
instructor serves almost as a chair- 
man. The course is actually con- 
ducted by the committee, the mem- 
bers of which are present at every 
meeting of the class as part of their 
regular teaching assignment. They 
assist in discussion or they may lead 
the class, perhaps lecturing infor- 
mally, on topics in which they are 
especially expert. Thus they assist 
the instructor and obviate the possi- 
bility of a thin presentation and 
discussion, while at the same time 
they avoid the scattered effect of a 
series of solo performances. This 
method is ideal. It is also expensive, 
for it will not work very long on a 
voluntary basis. 

Although some of the service- 
preparatory courses are conducted 
as large lectures, most if not all of the 
senior courses are small undergraduate 
seminars. Not all of them lay as 
much emphasis on the discussion of 
individual research and the presenta- 
tion of the final paper as the courses 
at Yale and Barnard, but most of 
them require either a term paper 
or several short reports. Frequently 
double credit is given for completion 
of the course. At Princeton, Smith, 
and Amherst the class meets at 
stated intervals determined by the 
tempo of the course rather than an 
arbitrary requirement of MWF or 
TTS. Between class meetings the 
students are either mastering the 
material in an introductory bibliog- 
raphy of considerable scope and 
difficulty or doing research on indi- 
vidual projects. Both of these pro- 


cedures seem highly desirable, for 
through them the student is given 
both time and incentive to do inten- 
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sive work on a mature and thoughtful 
level. As one might expect, the 
basic method of the small group 
meeting is most successful at those 
schools which have deliberately fos- 
tered the tutorial, seminar, and dis- 
cussion class as well as the large 
lecture course. 

The purpose of these courses is 
not so much to give the student 
new data, although he gets a good 
deal, as to assist him in the inte- 
gration and interpretation of data 
in terms of the total pattern of 
civilization. Theoretically, the pos- 
sible course topics and methods are 
innumerable. Actually, the needs of 
undergraduate students suggest cer- 
tain limitations which ought to be 
observed. The student’s primary need 
is to gain a wide perspective. It 
seems unwise, therefore, to cover a 
brief time span unless that period 
is of great importance, can be exam- 
ined almost microscopically, and can 
be shown to be part of a develop- 
mental process. The writer confesses 
a certain prejudice against courses 
which concentrate on the modern 
period. These courses have a special 
value and interest, but they have the 
disadvantage of confirming the stu- 
dents in their characteristic lack of 
temporal and developmental perspec- 
tive. It is also of particular impor- 
tance that a well-rounded picture of 
civilization be shown. There is a 
distinct tendency to stress the institu- 
tional and impersonal at the expense 
of the intellectual and artistic aspects 
of civilization. To do this is to 
neglect those aspects which have 
given ultimate significance to civiliza- 
tions. Courses which are limited in 
scope ought to be given under the 
auspices of a traditional department 
or reserved for graduate students. 
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WO of the courses noted are of 

special interest." At Yale and 
Pennsylvania, successful attempts are 
being made to build an integrating 
course on the culture concept. At 
Yale, seven interlocking categories 
are used to characterize the relation- 
ship between the individual and 
culture: the individual, people, land, 
communication, institutions, changing 
body of knowledge, and values. Not 
all of the seven categories are treated 
with equal fullness. Communications, 
for example, is confined to mass 
communications, whereas Institutions 
comprises agriculture, business, labor, 
politics, the military, and religion. 
Changing Body of Knowledge com- 
prises a study of the rise of mechaniza- 
tion and an examination of such 
critical works as those of Bellamy, 
Orwell, and Ortega y Gasset. The 
era considered is the present, although 
there is attention to the historical 


development of current phenomena. 
The Pennsylvania course is quite 


different. American man is seen in 
terms of environment, human biology, 
culture, and personality within three 
periods of distinctive cultural orienta- 
tion: 1600-1740, 1740-1848, 1848 to 
the present. Although the categories 
are broader than those of the Yale 
course, they are broken down into 
more detailed and more abstract 
subdivisions. Culture, for example, 
comprises the total culture in terms 


“The writer wishes to apologize to his colleagues 
at both Yale and Pennsylvania institutions, for 
he is well aware of the fact that by attempting to 
sketch the main features of highly intricate and 
subtle course plans at these universities within the 
space available he has produced something that 
approaches caricature. 
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of its general orientation (ethos), 
special goals of culture, cultural 
change, and cultural norms. Then 
patterns of theory and action are 
considered in detail. Human Biology 
comprises races, the demography of 
majority and minority groups, and 
various dynamic factors. Naturally, 
all categories of the scheme do not 
apply to every cultural period, and 
the scheme is treated with great 
freedom and flexibility. The Yale 
pattern has been simplified and made 
specific in terms of modern American 
culture, whereas the Pennsylvania 
pattern can be applied, presumably, 
to any comparable civilization. 

The variety of special courses and 
the genuinely imaginative approaches 
which most of them display is testi- 
mony of the vitality of the American 
Civilization programs. The total cur- 
riculum displays less originality, for 
it is organized within a rigid and 
complex framework of courses, regu- 
lations, and traditions. The success 
of the program depends not only 
on its intrinsic quality, but also on 
the skill with which it is adapted to 
the institutional structure. It is not 
then to be wondered at that there 
has been little original thought dis- 
played about curriculums. It is quite 
otherwise with the special courses. 
These are, with obvious reservations, 
completely under the control of the 
steering committee. Each class ses- 
sion becomes a sort of intellectual 
laboratory, for the courses are vigor- 
ously experimental. They are the 
source of most of the creative thought 
in the American Civilization program. 
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E title of the symposium, of 
which this paper is a part, is 
at the same time provocative 


and frustrating. In a genuine sense 
it seems to be an invitation to a 
discussion of the part that philosophy 
plays, or should play, in the kind of 
education we call liberal. But when 
we try to comply with this invitation, 
most of us, I think, experience one of 
Wittgenstein’s “mental cramps.” For 
while we might reach some rough area 
of agreement as to what a liberal 
education is, when we come to the 
other key word in the title we soon 
realize that we are dealing with 
an extremely controversial problem: 
What is philosophy? And this ques- 
tion is surrounded by a group of 
related ones: What is it a person 
does when he “does philosophy”? 
What actually does he study when he 
studies philosophy? 

It would be simple to say that these 
are speculative problems and have no 
place in a practical discussion such 
as this symposium presented, but 
I am afraid we cannot dodge the 
issue that easily. What we can do 
is to take either of two courses. The 
first is to assert dogmatically that a 
liberal education is such and such, 
and philosophy is such and such. A 
modicum of intellectual integrity 
would, of course, demand that any- 
one who did the job this way would 
be prepared to give elaborate defenses 
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of what amount to his norms or 
prescriptions. I propose to take the 
easier way out: instead of making any 
claims about what these terms really 
mean, I intend rather to describe the 
way they are actually used at one 
specific place, the College of the 
University of Chicago. 

But first I want to make certain 
reservations concerning the three 
subjects I have chosen to discuss, 
namely, the Chicago plan of liberal 
education, the conception of philos- 
ophy that is closely related to this 
plan, and the part that philosophy 
plays in the curriculum at the College. 
I am neither an authorized representa- 
tive of, nor an expert on, these 
subjects. I intend this paper, there- 
fore, as a report, a series of observa- 
tions on what I have found at 
Chicago. I have been teaching in 
the College for the past four years, 
and during that time I have been 
associated, in varying degrees, with 
all three topics.' 

One way of getting at the nature of 
a liberal education is first to point out 
what it is not. At one end of the 
educational system in America, the 
student gets trained in certain funda- 
mentals, namely, the basic skills: 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. I 
do not mean to say that at this stage 


'My sources also include, among others, The 
Idea and Practice of General Education (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950), especially the 
chapters by C. H. Faust and Wm. O'Meara. 
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the student does only these things, 
but rather that his training is pre- 
dominantly in these. In a legitimate 
sense, I think, we can say it is 
specialized. At the other end of 
the educational system, the student’s 
training is more clearly specialized: 
he studies law, medicine, engineering, 
or any of the other professions. We 
can locate the area of the liberal, or 
general, education, then, somewhere 
between these two. 

Since it is not specialized, that is to 
say, since it does not deal with the 
problems which confront the lawyer 
qua lawyer, the doctor gua doctor, or 
the engineer gua engineer, it seems 
plausible to assume that a liberal 


education should deal with problems ' 


common to all these. But when we 


try to abstract such a set of problems, 
we soon find that they are issues 
which confront not only the lawyer, 
the doctor, the engineer, but all 


members of a democratic society; 
that is, of a society whose members 
are free to make choices and to act 
on those choices. For example, every- 
one votes, everyone goes to the 
movies, everyone wonders about the 
kind of physical world he lives in. 
Consider each of these for a moment; 
perhaps they will help us to under- 
stand a little more clearly this con- 
ception of a liberal education. 

By exercising their power to vote, 
people determine the policy of the 
political organization to which they 
belong. Here, then, is an area in 
which a liberal education may have a 
unique function. How can it perform 
this function? By teaching people 
how to vote? By giving them the 
right answers? Obviously not. What 
we can do is try to prepare them to 
act rationally in this regard for 
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themselves. Similarly with the arts. 
Ideally, a democracy should stimulate 
the development of each individual’s 
creative potentialities. A corollary 
to this is the development of his 
capacity to appreciate and enjoy the 
arts. But here again it is obviously 
not our function—as opposed, for 
example, to the Soviet Union’s treat- 
ment of Prokofiev and Shostakovich, 
or Hitler’s notorious replacement of 
modern, “decadent” sculpture with 
what he thought were examples of 
beautiful works of art—it is not our 
function to dish out ready-made 
criteria of artistic excellence. Again, 
what we can do is prepare people to 
make decisions for themselves about 
art. The parallel holds equally for 
science. Outside the laboratory the 
student is confronted by a large 
number of possible avenues to knowl- 
edge about the nature of the universe, 
each claiming to be the correct one, 
whether it is revelation, intuition, or 
any of several other possibilities. He 
must ultimately make a choice among 
these methods. And again, in so far 
as we propose to prepare students to 
make decisions, it is not our function 
to make them for the student. It is 
rather to help him to make the 
choice for himself. Not indoctrina- 
tion, then, but preparation to make 
decisions is the aim of a liberal 
education. We hope these decisions 
will be, if not completely rational, 
at least guided by certain rational 
considerations. 


WORD now as to the materials 
by which we try to realize this 
end. Broadly speaking, the curricu- 
lum in the College contains prescribed 
courses in three areas: the social 
sciences, the humanities, and the 
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natural sciences. The student studies 
each of these areas in a sequence of 
three related one-year courses. The 
three basic courses are supplemented 
by a one-year course in English, one 
in mathematics, and one in a foreign 
language which are taken by the 
student early in his career at the 
College. Toward the end of his 
career, he takes two integrating 
courses, history, and a course called 
Organization, Methods, and Princi- 
ples of Knowledge. About the latter 
I shall have more to say presently. 

More narrowly, the subject-matter 
in the courses consists largely of 
original works. But the courses go 
contrary to the traditional emphasis 
on accumulations of facts; they are 
designed rather to stress different 
treatments of basic problems in the 
areas chosen for study. For example, 
in social science the student studies 
significant historical and contempo- 
rary writings on political, social, and 
economic problems. He investigates 
specific proposals for action in society. 
In humanities he looks at, listens to, 
and reads particular works of art. 
He also studies different attempts to 
formulate definitions and standards 
of art. Alongside Prufrock and The 
Heart of Darkness he will perhaps 
read Hume and Plato on the nature 
and function of art. In natural 
science he studies again not merely 
an array of facts, although certainly 
facts must frequently be the basis 
for the kind of emphasis which is the 
real function of the College. Emphasis 
is placed rather on the different ways 
in which scientists have stated their 
problems, on the kinds of methods 
they have advocated, and on the 
sorts of arguments and proofs they 
have used. 
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Finally, how do we use these 
materials to realize our ends? In 
other words, what are our methods? 
They are predominantly reading and 
discussion. About reading, I need 
say nothing further than that for the 
student in the College it is extensive 
and intensive. The classroom itself 
is an open forum for a free but 
disciplined discussion of the problems 
about which the student has read. 
There are a few lectures in the 
College, but not many. Through dis- 
cussions, the student can actively 
engage in the preliminaries necessary 
to make a reasoned decision. Here 
he gets practice in formulating a 
position, in giving reasons for it, in 
defending it against objections. 

Running concurrently with reading 
and discussion is the important 
activity of analysis. The student 
also develops his analytical acumen 
by means of written papers, and the 
analysis does not go on in a vacuum. 
We try to provide the student, 
although not dogmatically, with a 
set of neutral and objective prin- 
ciples with which he can fruitfully 
approach a given work. In natural 
science, for example, when the student 
compares the views of Lavoisier and 
Leibnitz on scientific method, he does 
so by means of specific questions. 
He asks what the purpose of the one 
is as compared with the purpose of 
the other. He asks about the basic 
assumptions they start with, and tries 
to discover whether the methods they 
recommend are appropriate to their 
assumptions. In humanities the stu- 
dent might be asked to try to judge 
the merit of a particular work of art 
as seen through the eyes of perhaps 
Croce or Aristotle. In effect he tries 
one man’s critical system and com- 
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pares it with another’s. Nobody 
tells him which one is better; this is 
a decision he must make for himself, 
but it is only by coming to see the 
significant differences between two 
points of view that he will be in a 

sition to make a rational, or at 
as a well-informed, choice. 


LOSELY allied to, and indeed 

underlying, this plan of liberal 
education is a conception of philos- 
ophy which differs vastly from what 
goes on under the name of philosophy 
at most other schools in America. 
I shall refer to it, although with some 
misgivings, as pluralism. But per- 
haps it is a mistake to call it a 
philosophy. Actually, some of its 
proponents are quite insistent about 
this point. It is rather, they would 
say, a preparation for doing philos- 
ophy. Or, from another point of 
view, we may say it is an atti- 
tude toward philosophy. Or, again— 
although I hesitate to pin a label like 
this on it—it may be called meta- 
philosophy, that is, a way of talking 
about philosophies. Possibly the ques- 
tions I raised about liberal education 
will serve equally well for an exposi- 
tion of pluralism. 

What does pluralism try to accom- 
plish? Since it tries to prepare its 
students to do philosophy, to philoso- 
phize, it follows that it is an activity 
and not a body of doctrine. This has 
a slightly familiar ring. For years 
the British analysts have been telling 
us the same thing. But do not 
confuse the two; they are totally 
different. It is enough here, how- 
ever, to say that pluralism does not 
aim at a doctrine to be placed 
alongside idealism, pragmatism, posi- 
tivism; it aims rather at clarification, 
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and, co-existent with clarification, 
preparation. 

Why do the pluralists not “do 
philosophy” in the traditional sense 
of this expression? It is not that 
philosophy is unimportant—far from 
it. But to do philosophy entails 
making a choice, an extremely sig- 
nificant choice, one that involves 
definite commitments to specific prin- 
ciples from which to start and to 
specific methods of inquiry. Before 
he can do this rationally, the student 
should undergo a rigorous, intensive 
training, in effect, a preparation. 
This will help him, perhaps, to guard 
against the kinds of mistakes the 
doctrinaire philosopher of the past 
has made. In other words, the pre- 
supposition of the pluralist is that 
when a student has undergone this 
intensive preparatory discipline, he 
will be somewhat better placed to 
make a choice among philosophies 
proper. The end of pluralism, then, 
is, at least in part, to prepare the 
student to make a rational choice 
among possible philosophies. 

The materials which the student of 


pluralism uses to realize his goal are 
the great philosophies of the past and 


the present. But is he then doing 
history of philosophy? In a sense, 
yes, since he is analyzing the writings 
of the significant figures in the history 
of the subject; but in a more impor- 
tant sense, no. The pluralist is not 
interested in mere chronology. For 
him it is just as important to compare 
Locke, Augustine, and Whitehead 
as it is to compare Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume. 

The next question, namely, how 
does the pluralist approach his mate- 
rials, takes us into methodological 
considerations. Obviously, it would 
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be almost pointless to do this sort of 
analysis ina vacuum. Consequently, 
the pluralist is equipped with a 
schematism, a classificatory means 
by which he may analyze the impor- 
tant differences among philosophers. 
There are, he asserts, basically a 
small number of essentially different 
philosophies, each of which may be 
characterized by unique principles 
and methods. Thus, when we ap- 
proach two philosophers, we can 
understand why, although they seem 
to be talking about the same subject- 
matter and raising the same ques- 
tions, they come up with completely 
different answers. 

Perhaps an example will help to 
clarify this much too sketchy account. 
John Stuart Mill asserts that we can 
get knowledge by means of the 
inductive method, the method of 
experimental inquiry. Plato, on the 
other hand, in the framework of a 
dialectical discussion rejects the induc- 
tive method—I am thinking primarily 
of certain passages in the Phaedo and 
the Meno—and recommends the use 
of deduction, or, to be more precise, 
the method of hypothesis. If now 
we use the pluralist approach, we 
come to see that what seems to be a 
controversy between the two really 
dissolves into an issue of principle: 
they have different starting points 
and are talking about different subject- 
matters. Perhaps it will be obvious 
to you that one of the important 
presuppositions underlying this whole 
approach is that truth has many 
moods. I hope that I have at least 
indicated some of the very great 
merits of this way of doing philos- 
ophy. Equipped with this kind of 
analytical technique, it would be 
difficult, for example, for someone 
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to commit the kind of oversimplifica- 
tion which we find in Auguste Comte’s 
invidious separation of knowledge 
into three stages. 


OW that we have cleared the 
ground, semantically speaking, 
we are ready to face the problem 
posed by this symposium. We know 
what, at least from one point of view, 
a liberal education is. We know also, 
again from one point of view, what 
philosophy is. Let us turn, then, to 
our final question—the relation of 
the one to the other. In dealing 
with this relationship, I will use the 
term “philosophy” in the sense just 
described. As my point of departure 
I take one of the terminal courses in 
the College, Organizations, Methods, 
and Principles of Knowledge, more 
familiarly known to people around 
Chicago as OMP. Many of those 
who teach this course have the same 
reluctance to call it philosophy that 
we encountered in the case of 
pluralism. This is understandable, 
since the course bears the same 
relation to what we ordinarily mean 
by philosophy that pluralism does. 
Standing as it does at the terminal 
point in the student’s College career, 
OMP tries to do two things: it tries 
to look backward, and it tries to 
look forward. It tries to do the 
first of these as follows. As we have 
seen, in the College there are three 
main subjects: the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the natural sci- 
ences. In OMP the student critically 
examines this compartmentalization 
of knowledge. By scrutinizing the 
relationships to each other of these 
general courses he has been studying, 
he tries to find out whether it is 
justifiable to put into neat little 
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packages the allegedly different fields 
of knowledge, to arrange them in 
a hierarchy, to assert that the dis- 
tinctions among them are more than 
merely arbitrary. 

In looking forward, the course 
tries, by generalizing this sort of 
analysis, to orient the student toward 
the kinds of problems he will face as 
an individual and as a member of 
society. Its aim, then, coincides with 
that of liberal education. And it is 
true that in OMP he does what he 
has already done to a certain extent 
in the other courses. But here, 
instead of dealing with knowledge 
in art, knowledge in politics, or 
knowledge in natural science, the 
student is concerned with knowledge 

er se. He cuts across all the courses 
which he studied previously. 

In a sense, then, the subject-matter 
of OMP is the curriculum of the 
College. And here again, the student 


studies original works which deal 
with problems arising out of the 
relationships of the sciences, or fields 


of knowledge, to each other. For 
example, in the first part of the 
course, the Organizations part, he 
studies the different ways in which 
people have organized, or classified, 
the sciences. In Plato’s Republic, he 
sees a classification which in certain 
significant respects differs from the 
one he sees in Francis Bacon or in 
Auguste Comte. The student’s prob- 
lem is to make explicit what these 
respects are. In doing so, in examin- 
ing the bases of these different 
classifications, he must focus his 
attention on methods and principles. 
He comes to see, finally, that there 
are different conceptions about the 
way in which the sciences should be 
classified, and that the one he has 
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been exposed to is not the only one 
that is intelligently defensible. 

The second and third parts of the 
course deal with methods of the 
sciences and principles in the sciences, 
but these are shifts in emphasis 
rather than shifts in subject-matter. 
Throughout the course the student 
is concerned with the same funda- 
mental problems: those centering 
around the relations of the sciences 
to each other. For example, in the 
Methods part, although the student 
tries to see precisely how Mill’s 
experimental method of getting knowl- 
edge differs from Bergson’s intuition, 
ultimately he asks how this difference 
is related to the different classifica- 
tions of the sciences which these men 
would put forth. 

Finally, what are the methods of 
the course itself? Again, this can be 
answered simply: study, discussion, 
analysis, with special emphasis on 
the second of these. There is no 
attempt at indoctrination or dogma- 
tism on the part of the teachers—at 
least in theory; practically, we know 
that teachers are human beings. But 
at any rate there is, ideally at least, 
no such thing as a teacher who likes 
a certain philosophy and tries to 
convince the student that this view 
is the truth on the nature of knowl- 
edge and the relation of one form 
of knowledge to another. We do not 
pretend to be able, nor do we try, to 
supply any final answers. 

But this does not mean that the 
student is presented with a mere 
survey of theories about knowledge. 
Like the pluralist, he too uses a 
schematism. He examines and com- 
pares different works on the basis of 
their assumptions, principles, methods 

[Continued on page 226| 


Free Election versus Distributional 


Requirements 


URING the past eighty years 
American colleges have gone 
through various curriculum 
changes. The most prominent of 
these was the swing to free election 
of courses by students which occurred 
in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. According to Charles Eliot 
of Harvard, free choices would result 
in increased interest on the part of 
the students and allow them to 
explore many fields, especially sci- 
ences, which had not been included 
in a strict humanistic type of educa- 
tion. Eliot, like John Dewey later 
on, could not see any great merit 
in one course as compared with 
another, nor did he think that it was 
essential for all areas of knowledge to 
be sampled. _He preferred strength 
and experimental insight in parts of 
the total field. 

However, many educators believed 
that Eliot’s ideas led to the multiplica- 
tion of relatively frivolous courses, 
and that many students were avoiding 
courses in literature, language study, 
and mathematics. Hence, since the 


turn of the century the trend has been 
in the direction of a degree of concen- 
tration in one field in which a student 
is expected to take advanced courses 
and probe deeply, and also to require 
some distribution or spread with the 
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hope that the students will attain a 
breadth of education. As a result, 
many colleges are requiring courses 
of all students and lessening the 
opportunity for them to elect subjects 
in the areas of their interests. 

This move toward distributional 
requirements often has been encour- 
aged by the administration. In the 
first place, it helps to answer a 
question raised by some parents and 
trustees: “‘Isn’t the college trying to 
give a well-rounded education?” Sec- 
ond, it is easier to streamline the 
course offering and to reduce the 
number of small classes. And finally, 
it enables the administration to claim 
that the students are getting “general 
education,” since the required courses 
can be conceived as “‘core”’ courses. 

It appears that there is little 
evidence in favor of a required dis- 
tribution of course work, and yet 
nearly all colleges have tended to 
prescribe a set of courses or a 
divisional spread and to discourage 
a high degree of concentration. It 
is assumed that forcing students to 
take courses in a variety of areas will 
necessarily result in breadth of educa- 
tion. The proponents of the dis- 
tribution requirement believe that 
there is a certain fund of knowledge 
which all college students should 
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possess and which can be attained 
_only by amassing credits in each of 
the several disciplines. 

Nevertheless, the free elective sys- 
tem still has its advantages and is 
being continued seriously in a few 
institutions. It is possible to advance 
several arguments in favor of a system 
of free election of courses. Professors 
are not faced with the unhappy 
prospect of trying to teach students 
who have been forced into their 
classes; rather, the great majority of 
students are in the classes because 
they have chosen to be there. Obvi- 
ously, this results in an improvement 
of the curriculum, since dull, poorly 
taught courses will not survive. Also, 
professors or advisers are relieved of 
the task of forcing certain require- 
ments of the college on students who 
can keep up fairly well in some fields 
but have no interest in, or future use 
for, other areas. For example, it is 
difficult to justify a requirement of 
college mathematics for a future 
journalist, or literary appreciation 
in a foreign language for a borderline 
social-science student who is quite 
sure to end up in business. 

It will be the purpose of this paper 
to describe the plan in operation in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Buffalo and to 
present some evidence of its success. 


HE faculty, students, and alumni 
of the College believe in a rela- 
tively free election of courses. In a 
recent survey 79 per cent of the 
faculty and a majority of the gradu- 
ating Seniors and alumni advocated 
the retention of the present system. 
There is no single academic course 
which is required of all of its students, 
nor is there a distributional require- 
ment in effect in the College. The 
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system of election is not entirely free, 
since some departments require or 
urge strongly that certain courses be 
taken, and each student must have at 
least 72 hours, of the 128 required for 
graduation, outside his field of con- 
centration. The result is that the 
graduates of the College show a high 
concentration of hours in their major 
interest. The June, 1953, graduating 
class averaged 49.2 hours in their 
major fields and 33.1 additional hours 
in courses in the same divisions as 
their majors. 

The Graduate Record Examina- 
tions have been administered to all 
of the graduating Seniors and the 
scores made on them can be used as 
one basis for appraising the results 
of free election and high concentra- 
tion. As one might expect, the stu- 
dents do very well on that part of 
the test which is designed to measure 
their major strength (the Advanced 
Test). For the recent graduates the 
average was 610, as compared with 
the national average of 500. On the 
profile part of the examination, which 
covers several fields, the students 
averaged 456, as compared with a 
national average of 406. From this 
one can conclude that such students 
do exceptionally well in their fields 
of concentration and at the same 
time are above average in the general- 
education portion of the test. 

Since the data just given do not 
take into account the fact that the 
students might be above the national 
average in their capacities to do 
college work, comparative data were 
obtained from another university 
whose student population was con- 
sidered to be very much like that of 
the University of Buffalo. It is an 
urban university with an emphasis 
on pre-professional curriculums. The 
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results of the A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination based on entering stu- 
dents are comparable to those of the 
students who enter the College (a 
mean of 121.7 and a Q of 17.8, as 
compared with a mean of 121.5 and 
a Q of 20.1 for the University of 
Buffalo). The main distinguishing 
feature is that there exists a rather 
rigid distribution requirement as 
opposed to the elective plan in 
operation in the College at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The average score 
on the advanced test of the Graduate 
Record Examinations was 504, which 
is considerably less than that for the 
College (610). The average score on 
the profile test was 462, as compared 
with 456 for the University of Buffalo 
students. If the two samples com- 
pared are approximately equal in 
ability, interest, and general back- 
ground, it would appear that the 
University of Buffalo students dem- 
onstrate a much higher degree of 
proficiency in their major fields while 
maintaining satisfactory performance 
on tests of achievement in the other 
academic areas. 


HREE possible explanations 

occur to the writers for this 
reasonably high standing of Uni- 
versity of Buffalo students on the 
profile test. First, in advising enter- 
ing students the counselors emphasize 
the desirability of spread into all of 
the divisions of the College during 
the first two years. Second, it is 
apparent that many studerts of high 
ability acquire and retain an extensive 
amount of general education from 
high school or through outside read- 
ing, since some students who never 
take a college course in a field can do 
well in the same area on the profile 
test. In the third place, evidence 
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shows that many professors include 
in their tutorial instruction, which 
most of the students receive indi- 
vidually or in small groups, much 
which can be considered as general 
education. The instructors are far 
more likely to relate topics to outside 
general reading in tutorial teaching 
than in regular formal classes. 

Another way of evaluating the 
effects of the program at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo is to follow up the 
graduates who have entered pro- 
fessional schools and compare their 
attainments with those of students 
who have less flexible undergraduate 
programs. Four such groups were 
available. The comparisons follow: 

A group of 43 high concentrators 
and 30 relatively low concentrators 
who had graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Law School were 
studied. The high concentrators com- 
pleted their undergraduate work at 
the University of Buffalo and aver- 
aged §1.7 hours in their majors. 
The low concentrators attended other 
colleges and averaged 38.3 hours in 
their majors. The second group had 
a slightly higher academic standing 
as undergraduates, but the two groups 
were approximately equal on the 
National Law Aptitude Test results. 
However, the difference in the Law 
School grade-averages for the two 
groups was in favor of the high 
concentrators and satisfied the 1-per 
cent level of significance. 

Two similar groups were secured 
from among the students who were 
doing graduate work in the School of 
Education. Sixteen University of 
Buffalo graduates who averaged 50 
hours in their majors were compared 
with 23 graduates of the teachers’ 
college who averaged 20 hours in 
their academic majors. The two 
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groups were very well matched on 
the results of a battery of tests! 
administered at the beginning of their 
graduate work. The low concen- 
trators obtained slightly higher marks 
in graduate courses but were rated 
lower as leaders by the faculty. 
Neither of these differences was found 
to be statistically significant. 

The third area considered was the 
School of Social Work, where it was 
possible to study 29 students who 
averaged 46 hours in their under- 
graduate majors at the University of 
Buffalo and 58 students who had 
averaged 30.5 hours in their majors 
while attending other colleges. Very 
little difference was found between 
the undergraduate grade-averages, the 
School of Social Work averages, and 
the field-work averages for the two 
groups, and in no case was the 
difference statistically significant. 

It should be noted that in the 
field-work ratings something more 
than academic ability is considered. 
They include capacity to get along 
with and understand the problems of 
clients, as well as certain personality 
factors. 

The last area studied was the 
graduate program in psychology. In 
this area 39 students who had aver- 
aged 50 hours in their undergraduate 
majors were compared with 24 stu- 
dents who had averaged 32 hours in 
their undergraduate majors. The two 
groups had identical averages for 
their undergraduate marks and scores 
on the Miller Mental Analogies Test. 
The first group demonstrated a slight 
superiority on the Graduate Record 
Advanced Test in Psychology, while 
the second group averaged a little 


1This group of examinations included the 


Miller Mental Analogies, the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test, and 
Examinations. 


the Graduate Record 
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higher on the Graduate Record Profile 
Test. The instructors rated the grad- 
uate students on breadth of reading, 
research ability, and social contacts 
and insights. Only in the last cate- 
gory was there a difference which 
approached significance; the critical 
ratio was found to be 1.9. This differ- 
ence favored the high-concentrators. 


N GENERAL, the results in the 

four graduate areas studied show no 
highly significant difference between 
the high-concentration group and 
those students having a broad spread 
of undergraduate courses. Only two 
differences were great enough to 
warrant consideration: Law School 
grade-average and ratings on social 
contacts and insight for psychology 
graduate students. In both of these 
instances the differences were in favor 
of those students who had concen- 
trated to a high degree in their 
undergraduate majors. 

It is possible to conclude that, in 
spite of a relatively free elective 
system with no rigid requirements as 
to specific courses or distributional 
spread, the graduates of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of the University 
of Buffalo show considerable strength 
in their fields of concentration while 
demonstrating satisfactory perform- 
ance in other liberal-arts areas as 
shown by the results of the Graduate 
Record Examinations, and are not 
handicapped in later graduate and 
professional programs in the four 
areas considered. 

The results of this study suggest 
that a liberal-arts college can produce 
students with a reasonably broad 
education and postgraduate effective- 
ness without the aspects of compulsion 
found in distributional requirements 
or core courses. [Vol. XXV, No. 4] 
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Characteristics Desirable 1n 


College Teachers 


OLLEGE administrators have 

very definite ideas about the 

characteristics they want in 
the new instructors they employ. 
More than a thousand college execu- 
tives expressed themselves recently 
on this subject. The type of college 
and the section of the United States 
in which it is located make surpris- 
ingly little difference in the relative 
importance these employers attach 
to the specific characteristics they 
consider desirable.!. How important, 
for example, are the “scholarly traits” 
on which graduate schools have here- 
tofore placed so much emphasis? 
The answer given by the hundreds 
of college executives consulted is 
that certain scholarly traits are 
important, but that there are many 
other personal and non-academic 
characteristics which are even more 
important. 

Ten of the 52 traits rated by these 
college executives dealt with the 
college teacher ‘‘as a scholar,” but 
only one of the ten was considered 


1For a detailed report of the college-instructor 
traits considered by the first 820 
college executives who reported, see “‘ Characteristics 
of College Teachers Desired by College Presidents,” 
in Journal of Teacher Education, 11 (June, 1951), 
pp. 133-38. For a complete statistical report of 52 
different traits, see Fe coreg by 820 College 
Executives of Traits Desirable in Lower-Division 


College Teachers,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, XXI (June, 1953), pp. 337-41. 


BY M. R. TRABUE 


Do Graduate Schools Supply Adequate Information about These Traits? 
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“highly important” by a majority 
of these hundreds of employers. 
Having “an unusually high academic 
record in his special field” was 
considered highly important in an 
instructor by 51 per cent of the 
executives, but sixteen other char- 
acteristics were rated as_ highly 
important by still larger percentages 
of 820 college administrators. Since 
only 3 per cent rated this as unim- 
portant, the individual aspiring to 
college teaching would certainly be 
most unwise to neglect scholarship 
in his special subject-matter field 
in preparing to be a college instructor. 

The characteristics most desired 
in college instructors by the great 
majority of employers are interest 
in, understanding of, and stimulating 
influence upon college students. The 
one item judged highly important 
by go per cent of the executives 
questioned in various sections of the 
country and types of college was, 
“Inspires students to think for them- 
selves and to express their own 
ideas sincerely.” 

More than 80 per cent believed 
that it is highly important for an 
instructor to be “friendly, demo- 
cratic, tolerant, and helpful in his 
relations with students.” Very nearly 
the same number judged it highly 
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important that an instructor “under- 
stand the problems most often met 
by college students in their work.” 
Approximately 70 per cent wanted 
an instructor who “leads students 
to take responsibility for planning 
and checking their own progress.” 

College executives are also looking 
for instructors who take an interest 
in the personal problems of their 
students. “Has demonstrated un- 
usual competence as a counselor of 
college students,” and “‘His students 
voluntarily seek his advice on inti- 
mate personal problems” are both 
judged to be highly important by 
approximately the same percentage 
of these executives as “His general 
academic record is high.” 

“Ts emotionally stable and mature” 
was rated highly important by 87 
per cent of the 820 executives, and 
important by the rest. Only one 
other trait considered in this study 
(“Inspires students to think for them- 
selves and to express their own ideas 
sincerely””) was considered desirable 
by a larger percentage of executives. 
There may be a functional relation- 
ship between these two traits. It is 
possible that only a mature, emo- 
tionally stable person can inspire 
young people to think for themselves 
and to be sincere in the expression 
of their ideas. 

Seventy-four per cent of the college 
executives believed that it is highly 
important for a teacher’s “behavior 
to reflect high ideals,” and _ the 
remainder considered it important. 
Having a “genial personality and 
sense of humor” was rated highly by 
approximately 60 per cent of these 
employers. 

In view of the fairly general tradi- 
tion that anyone more than thirty-five 
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years of age is likely to be unable to 
carry on successfully the research 
involved in writing a Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, it is interesting to note 
that only 2 per cent of the employers 
of college instructors considered it 
highly important for a candidate to 
be “less than thirty-five years of 
age.” Seventy-one per cent of the 
employers believed this consideration 
“unimportant.” 

In addition to having a real interest 
in college students, being helpful and 
inspiring in his relations with them, 
and having certain attractive per- 
sonality traits, a new college teacher 
should, according to the judgments 
of these college executives, be skilled 
in co-operating effectively with his 
colleagues in the faculty. Seventy 
per cent stated that it is highly 
important for a teacher to “take a 
broad (rather than departmental) 
view of educational problems,” and 
fewer than one per cent considered 
co-operation unimportant. More than 
65 per cent considered it highly 
important to have evidence that a 
new instructor “regards himself as 
primarily a college teacher (rather 
than as a subject-matter specialist).” 
Employers of college teachers want 
instructors who recognize that they 
are members of an educational team 
and who view their special subject 
in a broad educational perspective. 

Skill in teaching is another trait 
most college administrators want. 
Sixty-five per cent of the employers 
considered it highly important for 
an applicant to have “demonstrated 
skill in methods of instruction appro- 
priate to his field.” Nearly 70 per 
cent gave this highest rating to the 
instructor who “has an_ infectious 
enthusiasm for teaching that inspires 
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his students to want to teach.” 
Seventy-nine per cent desired an 
instructor who “organizes materials 
and prepares carefully for each meet- 
ing with [his] class.” Fifty-four per 
cent wanted evidence that an in- 
structor “‘has successfully taught his 
subject in college.’’ On the average, 
however, eighteen sets of credentials 
report academic degrees and standing 
of candidates for one set giving 
evidence regarding the possession 
of any of these four traits dealing 
with skill in teaching. 


N SPITE of the remarkable agree- 

ment among employers as to the 
qualities they want in instructors for 
lower-division college work, their 
responses indicate that in the creden- 
tials of the candidates supplied by 
graduate schools they rarely find 
evidences of the sixteen traits they 
consider most important. 

While the possession of a high 
academic record in his special field 
was not highly important to as many 
employers as the possession of certain 
personal and non-academic character- 
istics, far fewer of these executives 
reported having the difficulties in 
obtaining evidences of academic and 
scholarly achievements that they did 
in securing evidences of the non- 
academic traits desired. Evidences 
of any of these non-academic traits 
are supplied only once in sixteen 
times as compared with the academic 
record in the credentials submitted 
for applicants. This is undoubtedly 


a reflection of the great emphasis 
which graduate schools have long 
placed upon scholarly achievements 
and of a corresponding lack of interest 
and concern with other characteristics 
of their graduate students. 
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Why do the graduate schools so 
rarely report the qualities that 
employers want most in candidates 
for positions on college faculties? 
One reason is probably that those 
who organize and administer graduate 
schools have not known what traits 
were in greatest demand. Professors 
and administrative officers have 
apparently not yet developed effective 
ways of determining those traits of 
would-be college instructors which 
are highly important to most em- 
ployers. Another reason may be 
that graduate-school faculties have 
little real desire to prepare persons 
to be effective as college teachers, 
although many deans state that the 
preparation of college teachers is 
an important function of graduate 
schools. 

Whatever the reasons may be for 
the present lack of congruence between 
what the employers want and what 
the graduate schools supply, active 
steps should be taken to develop 
college graduates into college teachers 
who possess the special traits that 
most college executives want in their 
instructors. Tens of thousands of 
new college instructors will be needed 
within the next few years. 

Whether an entirely new type of 
institution will have to be set up or 
whether existing graduate schools 
will modify their procedures, their 
curriculums, their instruction, and 
their bases for reporting on the 
qualities possessed by their graduates, 
depends chiefly upon the leaders of 
our graduate schools. If these leaders 
want their schools to continue to 
prepare college teachers, they should 
certainly take into consideration the 
traits of teachers most wanted by 
college executives and then carefully 
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revise the programs and procedures 
they have been using. It is possible 
that some of the traits most wanted 
by employers cannot be acquired 
or developed effectively by indi- 
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viduals who are already mature col- 
lege graduates. If so, graduate-school 
students who do not possess these 
traits should be urged to consider 
more appropriate occupations. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 4] 


Making Competent Teachers 
of New Instructors 


By ELMER ELLIS 


A Plan of In-Service Training 


STEADY fire of criticism of 

graduate education in Ameri- 

can universities as a program 
for educating college teachers has all 
but overlooked other possibilities for 
this professional training. While no 
reasonable scholar can doubt that 
graduate schools are overlooking 
opportunities to prepare their students 
better for subsequent teaching careers, 
the fact remains that the one aspect 
of the faculty member’s education 
which only the graduate school can 
give is his specialist subject-matter 
preparation. The undergraduate col- 
lege department cannot give that to 
its faculty, and, unless it is secured 
in the graduate school, adequate 
preparation later becomes entirely 
a matter of self-education. 

Moreover, adequate subject-matter 
preparation for college teachers be- 
comes more difficult with each genera- 
tion. Not only do the scholarly 
fields expand and develop new and 
narrower specializations, but the cur- 
riculum of the college changes also, 
making increasing demands upon the 
faculty member’s scholarship. Cer- 


tainly there is no justification in 
either the college curriculum or the 
nature of modern scholarship for any 
real reduction in the content prepara- 
tion of college teachers. 

The college, on the other hand, has 
the facilities to give its young and 
new faculty members a_ reasonably 
adequate introduction into teaching 
in an on-the-job program that can 
go a long way toward meeting our 
needs. It has on its staff experienced 
and successful teachers of all or nearly 
all subjects; it has trained psycholo- 
gists and professional educators avail- 
able for help with technical problems; 
it has classes of undergraduates in 
which experience in teaching is avail- 
able. In fact, it has all the facilities 
and skills needed to give professional 
preparation for college teaching. Any 
college that wants to ensure that its 
teaching is of a high quality needs 
only the will to develop a program 
that will give it that result. 

It is natural perhaps for the college 
administrator to look for the young 
teacher who is that paragon of all 
virtues, the ripe scholar, the stimu- 
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lating teacher, the wise counselor, 
and the judicious administrator or 
committeeman. What he is asking 
is a bit unreasonable, considering the 
salary he is able to pay! Of course, 
if the graduate program were to be 
extended an additional year, courses 
in psychology, theory, history, and 
supervised practice could be instituted 
there without reducing the content 
training. But no one who deals 
realistically with graduate students 
believes that such an extension is 
possible without driving more of the 
able scholars into other vocations 
than college teaching. It would seem 
that the graduate school has its 
work for the near future cut out for 
it if it can plan a more adequate 
content preparation for college teach- 
ing and replan its graduate-student 
teaching experiences in a manner 
more useful to future teachers without 
extending formal education. 

The college is not a unique institu- 
tion in this respect. We have bandied 
about such exaggerated statements 
of the degree to which graduate 
education is concentrated upon re- 
search that we overlook the fact that 
institutions devoted exclusively to 
research and competing with colleges 
for the best products of the graduate 
school do not expect to receive a 
completely trained research scholar 
when they employ a recent Ph.D. 
Indeed, they plan to give him a 
program of research training before 
they expect any important work 
from him, and to follow this with 
training seminars as long as he belongs 
to their organization. Most under- 
graduate colleges can learn from these 
institutions that the completely 


equipped scholar-teacher does not 
and cannot come from the graduate 
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school; and that no institution, such 
as the college, should blindly accept 
a mediocre faculty when, with leader- 
ship, it might have a superior one. 


HE key to any program is the 

new instructor—new to the col- 
lege and usually new to college 
teaching. More of these nowadays 
than is commonly realized have had 
secondary-school teaching experience 
with professional training for it, but 
there is no time to go into that matter 
here. The customary and traditional 
way is for the college to greet the new 
instructor with the maximum teach- 
ing schedule the college allows and, 
worse yet in many departments, with 
the odds and ends of courses of which 
its older staff members are anxious 
to rid themselves. The result is that 
the young Ph.D. without previous 
opportunity to prepare his courses 
is faced with the necessity of working 
up a large program of them, fre- 
quently a group of courses that have 
little relation to each other, to the 
new teacher’s pattern of content 
preparation, or to any concept of 


adequate preparation considering 
economy of the teacher’s time and 
effort. As a result, he spends his 


first year desperately trying to “get 
up” his miscellaneous courses to the 
extent of keeping one jump ahead of 
each class, and he has little time 
to think of teaching procedures, let 
alone to evaluate those he is using. 
By the time he has the organization 
of his courses well in hand, bad 
teaching habits have become in- 
trenched, self-criticism has become 
improbable, and a dull mediocre 
performance has become habitual. 
While this is not the case with the 
exceptional person or at the excep- 
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tional college, it is, as most teachers 
know, all too common a situation. 

In contrast to this initiation we 
have the possibility of a light teaching 
schedule the first year, with different 
course preparations reduced to a 
minimum, and with administrative 
encouragement to use the time avail- 
able in preparing for good teaching 
then and later. As research institu- 
tions carry on their training programs 
for new men, so the college should 
expect to have a definite program 
for its new teachers. This can be 
centered in the department in a large 
college or conducted on a college-wide 
basis in smaller ones. Perhaps various 
combinations to meet local situations 
will work best. Certainly such pro- 
grams should include as a minimum 
certain related activities. 

The young instructor should visit 
classes closely related to those he 
teaches—other sections of the same 
course, if possible—that are well 
taught. His visits should be pre- 
ceded and followed by discussions 
with the teacher as to purposes, the 
subject-matter, the procedures used, 
the results accomplished, the means 
used to adapt instruction to indi- 
vidual differences, assignments, and 
other technical matters. His visiting 
program should be carefully planned 
and scheduled for the best results. 
In turn, the new instructor’s classes 
should be visited by a sympathetic 
older teacher, with subsequent con- 
ferences on improving procedures. It 
usually is advantageous if this teacher 
is the same one, or one of those, 
whose classes the instructor visits. 
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Besides these more basic activities 
there should be a seminar or series 
of lecture-discussions of good teaching 
which involves other new instructors 
under the leadership of one or more 
persons who are familiar with the 
literature on college teaching in the 
content area and sensitive to its 
problems. Questions of both theory 
and practice should be included here, 
and guest lecturers or discussion 
leaders with special competencies or 
points of view should be common. 
The literature in this field should be 
easily available, and the best instruc- 
tional aids made a part of the 
scheduled program. 

Whether this is an intensive pro- 
gram for one year or an enlarged 
one extending over a longer period 
may well depend upon local circum- 
stances. In any case the aim may 
better be the development of a com- 
petent teacher who is sufficiently 
self-critical of his procedures to con- 
tinue to improve them throughout 
his entire career. Subsequent formal 
reconsiderations of teaching problems 
either in departmental seminars or 
college discussion groups tend to 
stimulate continuous faculty growth. 

Most important of all, an atmos- 
phere of approval for good teaching 
must prevail. Prestige for superior 
teaching must be present in all places 
in the college, including the student 
body and the administration. Under 
such circumstances, certainly, one can 
expect that the amount of mediocre 
teaching will decline, and that college 
teachers will generally approach their 
maximum of effectiveness. 

[Vol. XXV, No. 4] 
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Implications of the New A.F.- 
R.0.T.C. Course of Study’ 


Under a date line of June 3, 1952, 
the following news release appeared 
in one form or another throughout 
the nation: 

The Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force today approved a new course 
of study for the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and authorized 
its establishment in September 1953 at 
the 188 colleges and universities possessing 
units of the Corps. 

Hidden within this brief announce- 
ment are implications which undoubt- 
edly will prove interesting, perhaps 
in some instances extremely signifi- 
cant, to American higher education. 
Certain of these implications are 
outlined in this article. Assessment 
of their interest and significance will 
rest, of course, with those among 
the readers who are associated with 
American higher education. 

The most obvious implication 
related to establishment of the new 
course of study lies in the scope of its 
effect upon the nation’s program of 
higher education. The undergraduate 
study of over 145,000 students in 
1954—and as many as 180,000 by 
1955—at almost two hundred colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, will 
be substantially affected by the action. 

The way in which the course of 
study was developed should merit 
the attention of higher education at 


1Reported by Wendell A. Hammer, Lt. Colonel, 
United States Air Force, Air University. 
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a time when its normal concern 
with curriculum improvement and 
revision has been heightened by the 
Ford Foundation studies. 

The first step in developing the 
course, determination of its objec- 
tives, was taken through a joint study 
by the two Air Force commands 
most concerned with A.F.R.O.T.C.— 
the Air University and the Con- 
tinental Air Command.’ The findings 
of this study were based on answers 
to questions centering around the 
understandings and habits which a 
newly commissioned officer should 
have received from his A.F.R.O.T.C. 
experiences. These questions were put 
to a wide sampling of regular and re- 
serve officers, including A.F.R.O.T.C. 
graduates and officers responsible for 
their supervision. 

The second major step involved 
selection and organization of subject- 
matter to meet the objectives. The 
burden here was carried by a group 
of officer and civilian educational 
specialists working at the Air Uni- 
versity as the “A.F.R.O.T.C. Cur- 
riculum Group.” As their recom- 
mendations for a course of study were 
developed, they were submitted to a 
series of reviews by groups repre- 
senting A.F.R.O.T.C. instructional 
staffs, the major Air Force commands, 
and educational institutions having 
A.F.R.O.T.C. units. A final review 
by members of General Vandenberg’s 


2A.F.R.O.T.C. was transferred from Continental 
Air Command to Air University August 1, 1962, 
but the latter was assigned responsibility for the 
new course of study early in 1952. 
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staff preceded the approval quoted 
at the beginning of this article. 

These reviews, in which all groups 
who will work with the course of 
study and its product were repre- 
sented, proved to be extremely worth 
while. To them is due a substantial 
measure of credit for a course of 
study which is shaped closely around 
the understandings and habits which 
comprise its objectives, and which is 
remarkably free from the compro- 
mises among vested interests which 
so frequently characterize the revised 
military curriculum. 

Throughout the procedures leading 
to the new course of study, repre- 
sentatives of civilian higher education 
and the Air Force worked closely 
together. The first review found 
President Arthur S. Adams, of the 
American Council on Education, 


President Blake R. Van Leer, of 


Georgia Tech, and Father John J. 


Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame, 
working with members of the Cur- 
riculum Group. During another re- 
view, 19 civilian educators, selected 
through the American Council 
on Education from representative 
A.F.R.O.T.C. colleges and univer- 
sities, met with an equal number of 
officers assigned to A.F.R.O.T.C. 
duties. A number of informal dis- 
cussions were also held during this 
time between representatives of higher 
education and the Air Force. 

These relations in every instance 
were most congenial and productive. 
Certainly they bode well for the best 
interests of the nation, and afford a 
healthful contrast to the  cross- 
purposes which have arisen in past 
decades between segments of its 
educational and military forces. 

The new course of study holds 
special import for proponents of 
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general education. Subject-matter 
aimed primarily at preparing a stu- 
dent to perform in one of eight 
officer occupational specialties will 
be displaced by subject-matter aimed 
at those understandings and habits 
which are essential to every young 
officer of the Air Force, regardless of 
his occupation. His specialized train- 
ing will be left to postgraduate 
schools or on-the-job indoctrination, 
although it should be noted that 
most students will receive a founda- 
tion for specialization through their 
academic majors and minors. 

While many factors contributed to 
adoption of a “generalized” course 
of study, the most compelling might 
be summarized as follows: Success 
and growth of an officer in the Air 
Force are dependent to a high degree 
upon his possession of an open and 
inquiring mind, adaptability, and 
broad areas of understanding and 
awareness. These, it was agreed, are 
acquired more effectively through 
studies of general significance to all 
officers than through studies confined 
to narrow areas of specialization. 
Moreover, in view of the complexity 
and rapid change which characterize 
Air Force equipment and techniques, 
specialized training for a student at 
a civilian institution one, two, or 
more years before coming on active 
duty must of necessity be rudi- 
mentary, tentative, and extremely 
uneconomical, 

The subject-matter which makes 
up this generalized course offers pro- 
vocative study for curriculum special- 
ists. It was the consensus of those 
who contributed to its development 
that essentially the same attitudes, 
habits, and areas of general knowledge 
make for success as an officer of the 
United States Air Force as make for 
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success as a civilian citizen of the 
United States. If this consensus is 
correct, it may be assumed that 
subject-matter which has been so 
carefully selected to pave the way 
for success as an officer should 
suggest subject-matter which would 
be valuable to every undergraduate 
student in America. 

These parallels will not be sug- 
gested here. Rather their delineation 
will be left as an appropriate endeavor 
growing out of the next very impor- 
tant implication. 

Military instruction, no less than 
civilian instruction, must be continu- 
ously revitalized by new ideas and 
techniques if it is to avoid the 
sterility and mediocrity born of edu- 
cational inbreeding. The most acces- 
sible means for such revitalization 
for those who will conduct the new 
course of study lies with their civilian 
colleagues on the campuses of the 
nation. It was primarily for this 
reason that individuals from these 
campuses were called to assist in the 
development of the course. Their help 
will be just as essential after it has 
been established. 

There is another aspect of this 
implication. Technological and sci- 
entific advances initiated, or accel- 
erated, by pressures placed upon the 
military services have been promptly 
adapted to civilian use. Advances 
have been made in the military 
services which might likewise be 
adapted to civilian education. At 
the Air University, for instance, 
instructional methods and aids are 
regularly employed which might very 
appropriately be utilized in the civilian 
classroom. Moreover, the Air Force 
stands ready to share the findings 
of the numerous research projects 
being carried on in support of its 
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officer and airman educational pro- 
grams. While exchange of know-how 
between military and civilian educa- 
tion might be encouraged in a number 
of ways, the maintenance of a con- 
venient bridge over which each can 
move to become acquainted with, and 
share, the problems and successes of 
the other appears especially important. 

The A.F.R.O.T.C., established as it 
is on almost two hundred college and 
university campuses, might well pro- 
vide such a bridge. Under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant General Lawrence 
S. Kuter, commanding general of the 
Air University, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Matthew K. Deichelmann, com- 
mandant of A.F.R.O.T.C., every 
effort is being made to bring to each 
campus the best in Air Force educa- 
tion. The best in civilian higher 
education is, of course, already there. 
Upon these campuses, moreover, Air 
Force and civilian educators are in 
constant and close association. They 
belong to the same faculty organiza- 
tions, work with the same students, 
share the same facilities and, as has 
been pointed out in this article, are 
subject to implications which tend 
to interrelate or merge their areas 
of interest and responsibility. Thus, a 
bridge already links Air Force educa- 
tion and American higher education. 
The best interests of each demand that 
this bridge be heavily traveled. 


Student Attitudes toward 
General Education’ 


In the study reported here, the 
investigators formulated two hypoth- 
eses based on some preliminary evi- 
dence obtained through interviews 


'Reported by John W. Kidd, Willard G. War- 
rington, and Robert A. Jackson, all members of 
the Board of Examiners, Basic College, Michigan 
State College. 
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with students at a number of institu- 
tions offering general-education pro- 
grams.? The first is that students 
who have taken a general-education 
program — particularly a required 
core—appear to believe that during 
the first two years of college the 
commonly accepted objectives of 
general education are more important 
than the most frequently stated 
objectives of traditional courses. The 
second hypothesis is that students 
who have taken a general-education 
program—particularly a required 
core—are aware of the objectives 
which distinguish such a program 
from the traditional courses offered 
during the first two years of college. 
The study here reported consisted of 
two separate but related projects 
designed to check these hypotheses. 

As the first step, a systematic 
collection of objectives was made, 
resulting in a list of 26 which represent 
the most frequently stated goals of 
various kinds of educational experi- 
ences, vocational and non-vocational, 
general and specialized. These objec- 
tives were gathered through modifica- 
tion of certain statements made in 
the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, through 
interviews with students in several 
colleges with general-education pro- 
grams, and through solicitation fotn 
staff members, representing a variety 
of fields, at Michigan State College. 
They were also rated by a staff jury 
as to probability of attainment in 
general-education and other courses. 
These objectives were used in each 
part of the study. 


"These interviews were conducted by Paul L. 
Dressel and his associates as part of the Study of 
Evaluation in General Education sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. The study 
reported here developed as a result of Mr.’ Dressel’s 
suggestions. 
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was to obtain representative student 
opinion as to the importance of 
achieving the various objectives dur- 
ing the first two years of college. The 
26 objectives were arranged in a 
questionnaire with three possible 
ratings of the value of each: very 
important, rated 2; of average impor- 
tance, 1; of little or no importance, 
~1. This questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to a sample of 341 randomly 
selected students at Michigan State 
College, including approximately 75 
per cent last-term Sophomores, 20 per 
cent Juniors, and 5 per cent Freshmen 
who had taken the required core of 
general education in the Basic College. 

The composite score of each objec- 
tive was calculated. This arbitrary 
weighting was checked against rank 
orders calculated from negative 
responses alone as well as from 
equally weighted positive responses. 
In no case did the rank position of 
any objective shift significantly. The 
rank order of objectives from most 
to least important for achievement 
during the first two years of college 
is shown in the table which follows: 


1G To acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and con- 
structive thinking 

2 G To learn to get along with people 

3 G To express one’s thoughts effectively 

4 G To attain a satisfactory emotional and 
social adjustment 

5 G To develop knowledge and understand- 
ing making possible a more effective 
choice of one’s lifework 

6 G To develop a broad general outlook 
and familiarity with a variety of 
subjects 

7 G To develop a code of behavior based 
on democratic and ethical principles 

8 G To maintain and improve one’s own 
health 

9 G To understand one’s physical and 
social environment 
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10 S To experience a realistic sampling of 
one’s chosen vocation 

11 G To understand the ideas of others 

12 G To move smoothly from high school to 
adult independence 

13 S To acquire specific information and 
techniques in preparation for further 
study in a particular field 

14 G To acquire knowledge and attitudes 
basic to a satisfying family life 

1§ G To understand other cultures and 
peoples 

16 S To master certain techniques applicable 
to one’s vocation or field of special 
interest 

17 S To know the major developments in a 
vocational field or a field of special 
interest 

18 S To bring up to date one’s knowledge 
in a special field of interest or a voca- 
tional field 

19 G To recognize the fact of world inter- 
dependence 

20 G To habitually apply scientific thought 
to the discovery of facts 

21 S To develop the ability to do significant 
independent research 

22 G To understand and enjoy literature, 
art, and music 

23 S To develop certain manual skills 

24 S To master a classification of knowledge 
in a field 

25 S To become proficient in one’s chosen 
field of work 

26 S To acquire a degree of expertness in a 
special field 

Those objectives preceded by G seem 

to be an approximation of the ones 

most often claimed by general edu- 

cation—there are 16 of them—while 

the 10 preceded by S appear to be 

characteristic of typical non-general 

education courses. 

The ranking seems to support the 
contention that, in so far as college 
students resemble this sample, the 
so-called general goals are held to 
be more important during the first 
two years of college than are the 
more specialized and vocational goals. 
It may be noted that, of the often 
stated goals of general education, 
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only ‘“‘to understand and enjoy 
literature, art, and music,” “to 
habitually apply scientific thought 
to the discovery of fact,” and “to 
recognize the fact of world inter- 
dependence” were rated as among 
the lowest third in importance. At 
the same time, none of the vocational 
and specialistic goals was rated as 
among the upper third in importance. 
For example, “preparation for more 
effective vocational choice,” rated 
number §, is usually stated as an 
objective of general education. 

The second project involved the 
same 26 objectives. In this case 
it was desired to determine how 
students rated the applicability and 
the achievement of the objectives 
in the general-education core or that 
part of it which they had taken at 
Michigan State College and in the 
other courses which they had taken 
during that time.’ The key was so 
designed that both of these measures, 
judgment of applicability and judg- 
ment of achievement, could be 
obtained. This was made possible 
by asking the student to rate each 
objective by the following scale: 
should not apply, 1; applies, not 
achieved, 2; applies, little achieved, 3; 
applies, achieved, 4; or applies, highly 
achieved, 5. By comparing response 
1 with the others, a judgment of 
applicability could be obtained. By 
comparing weighted responses 2, 3, 
4, and § and ignoring 1 altogether, a 
judgment of achievement could be 
obtained. 

In order to obtain a meaningful 
comparative rating of the general- 
education core and the other courses, 
395 students (also, predominantly 


The core referred to ordinarily occupies approxi- 
mately so per cent of a student’s scheduled time 
during his first two years. 
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TABLE I 


Srupents’ JupGMents REGARDING THE PeRTINENCE OF THESE EDUCATIONAL 
Osyecrives To Certain Courses 


Significantly* more applicable to general education 
Achieved significantly more in general education 
To understand other cultures and peoples 
To understand and enjoy literature, art, and music 
To understand one’s physical and social environment 
To develop a broad general outlook and familiarity with a variety of subjects 
To acquire knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family life 


Significantly more applicable to general education 
Achieved more in general education, not significantt 
To attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment 
To understand the ideas of others 
To habitually apply scientific thought to the discovery of facts 
More applicable to general education, not significant 
Achieved significantly more in general education 
To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and constructive thinking 
To develop a code of behavior based on democratic and ethical principles 


More applicable to general education, not significant 
Achieved more in general education, not significant 
To move smoothly from high school to adult independence 


No difference in applicabilityt 
Achieved significantly more in general education 
To express one’s thoughts effectively 


No difference in applicability 
Achieved more in general education, not significant 
To recognize the fact of world interdependence 


No difference in applicability 
No difference in achievement 
To learn to get along with people 
To maintain and improve one’s own health 
No difference in applicability 
Achieved significantly more in non-general education 
To develop knowledge and understanding making possible a more effective choice of one’s 
lifework 
Significantly more applicable in non-general education 
No difference in achievement 
To master a classification of knowledge in a field 
To develop the ability to do significant independent research 


Significantly more applicable to non-general education 

Achieved significantly more in non-general education 
To master certain techniques applicable to one’s vocation or field of special interest 
To acquire specific information and techniques in preparation for further study in a 
particular field 
To acquire a degree of expertness in a special field 
To experience a realistic sampling of one’s chosen vocation 
To know the major developments in a vocational field or a field of special interest 
To bring up to date one’s knowledge in a special field of interest or a vocational field 
To become proficient in one’s chosen field of work 
To develop certain manual skills 


*Significant rating, p= less than.os. fNot significant rating, p=.05—.20. [Nodifference, p=.200r more. 
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last-term Sophomores) were arranged 
in two apparently equivalent random 
samples of approximately two hun- 
dred each. One sample was asked to 
rate the objectives according to their 
applicability to and achievement in 
the general-education core by using the 
s-point key, while the second sample 
was asked to similarly rate their 
applicability and achievement in the 
experiences they had had in all other 
courses. 

Comparison of the two samples on 
the basis of the response not appli- 
cable as opposed to all other responses 
revealed the extent to which the 
students were aware of the objectives 
claimed by and inherent in the two 
kinds of courses. A comparison of 
the two samples on the basis of the 
four other responses indicated their 
opinion of differential achievement 
of the various objectives in the two 
kinds of courses. 

The statements in the classification 
in Tabie I summarize the students’ 
ratings of the 26 objectives as to 
their applicability to and attainment 
in general-education and non-general 
education courses. 

While the results of the adminis- 
tration of this or a similar question- 
naire at other institutions may modify 
the conclusions reached here, it 
appears from this study that the 
Michigan State students questioned 
are chiefly concerned during the first 
two years of college with such objec- 
tives as developing skill in thinking 
and communicating; understanding 
the physical, social, and individual 
aspects of the environment; improv- 
ing health, emotional and _ social 
adjustment, and the ability to get 
along with others; and securing help 
in making wise vocational choices. 
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There is evidence from the samples 
involved that a required core of 
general education may meet with 
student approval. The ratings given 
indicate that the students not only 
recognized the nature of the objec- 
tives in the general-education pro- 
gram as distinct from many of the 
objectives in other courses but agreed 
that the general-education core was 
achieving its objectives about as well 
as the other courses were achieving 
theirs. 

Seven of the 13 objectives held 
to be most important in the first 
two years of college were judged to 
be more applicable to general-educa- 
tion courses, while eight of the 13 
objectives held to be least important 
in the first two years of college were 
rated as more applicable to courses 
not designated as general education. 

Of the 13 most important objec- 
tives during the first two years of 
college, the following were rated as 
equally applicable to general educa- 
tion and other courses: 


To express one’s thoughts effectively 

To develop knowledge and understanding 
making possible a more effective choice 
of one’s lifework 

To learn to get along with people 

To maintain and improve one’s own 


health 


The first of thése was rated as better 
achieved in the general-education 
core than in the other courses, while 
the second was rated as better 
achieved in the other courses. The 
third and fourth were rated as equally 
well achieved in the two kinds of 
courses. 

The fact that “to develop knowl- 
edge and understanding making pos- 
sible a more effective choice of one’s 

[Continued on page 228) 
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A\w arrancement has been made 
by Columbia University and the 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
whereby technical students in the 
field of printing at Rochester will 
receive the Columbia degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts after completion 
of required liberal-arts courses at the 
University. 


A FOUR-WEEK institute for college 
economics teachers, with internships 
supported by grants for 30 teachers, 
has been scheduled for July 6-30 at 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
program is aimed at giving college 
economists “firsthand knowledge of 
various aspects of the American 
economic system.” The thirty intern- 
ships, to be awarded competitively, 
will cover all expenses of those chosen 
to take the course. Final selections 
will be announced May 16. 


Tae unique “earn while you learn” 
Bursary Program of Yale University 
is now celebrating its twentieth anni- 
versary. The work-scholarship pro- 
gram was started because Edward S. 
Harkness, of the Yale Class of 1897, 
did not like the idea that students 
were forced to wait table or otherwise 
waste their talents to pay their 
college expenses. So he endowed 
the Bursary Program to help self- 
supporting students work at Uni- 
versity jobs in line with their interests 
and their courses of study. In the 


past twenty years, 8,000 students 
have benefited from Mr. Harkness’ 
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generosity. This year there are 930 
undergraduates on Bursary jobs, 
working in the science laboratories, 
assisting professors on a multitude of 
research projects, directing intramural 
athletics, and even serving as bell 
ringers in Harkness Tower. 


Tue general extension division of the 
University of Minnesota is planning 
to conduct a six-day program, Amer- 
ican Film Week, June 21-27, at the 
University’s Center for Continuation 
Study. The program will cover every 
phase of the film as an art form and 
creative medium. It is planned for 
educators, artists, designers, pro- 
ducers, directors, distributors, and 
audio-visual experts, as well as inter- 
ested laymen. 


A LINGUISTIC institute will be held 
at the University of Chicago from 
June 21 to August 14, under the joint 
auspices of the University and the 
Linguistic Society of America. In 
addition to basic courses in the 
techniques of descriptive and _his- 
torical linguistics, the Institute will 
emphasize work in Indo-European, 
the Ancient Near East, and American 
Indian. Further information can be 
obtained from George V. Bobrinskoy, 
Director of the Linguistic Institute, 
University of Chicago. 


A xew interdepartmental field of 
concentration centering about the 
family will be offered at Antioch 
College in the fall. It will be called 
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“The Family: Personality and Soci- 


ety.” The core of courses will be in 
the departments of psychology, soci- 
ology and anthropology, home eco- 
nomics, and education. Students in 
the field will work in settlement houses, 
clinics, governmental agencies, and 
schools. The previous psychology 
major in “Marriage, Family and 
Community Living” will no longer 
be offered. 


A co-operative training program 
in economics and finance has been 
begun by the Baruch School of 
Business, City College of the City of 
New York. Participation is limited 
to the School’s top five economics 
majors, selected in their senior year 
on the basis of academic standing and 
ratings by a screening committee 
of business executives. Those accepted 
are placed in part-time positions as 
research assistants and junior econo- 
mists, and earn college credit for their 
work. This program is believed to 
be the first professional work-study 
plan in the field. 


A woRKSHoP in Human Relations, 
adapted to the special needs and 
interests of educators and community 
leaders, will be conducted July 6 to 
August 13 by New York University’s 
School of Education. The major 
purpose of the Workshop is to develop 
techniques for treating problems of 
human relationships ‘“‘on the level of 
basic causes rather than superficial 
symptoms.” The Workshop will offer 
six core emphases of concentrated 
study in human relations: orientation 
and integration, the arts, group 
dynamics, current problems, child- 
hood education, and research direc- 
tion. Leaders and consultants also 
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will provide individual aid for special- 
ized needs and problems. Information 
can be obtained by writing Alexander 
Handel, Center for Human Relations 
Studies, 157 West 13th Street, New 
York 11. 


Tue average student spends approxi- 
mately $9,200 for medical-college 
training in America today, according 
to a report published in the Yournal 
of Medical Education. This amount 
does not include the cost of pre- 
medical training, internship and resi- 
dence training, or the expenses 
involved setting up medical 
practice. 

The report, by John M. Stalnaker 
and Sarah Counts, of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, was 
based on questionnaires sent to stu- 
dents at twenty-six medical schools 
throughout the country. One-third 
of the 6,251 respondents expect to be 
in debt to the extent of approximately 
$3,500 when they graduate from 
medical school. Most of the students 
said they would be reluctant to 
borrow money from their parents, 
but 95 per cent reported that they 
could obtain funds for emergency 
expense from various sources. 


Foreicy summer schools open to 
United States students are listed in 
Summer Study Abroad 1954, a pam- 
phlet published by the Institute of 


International Education. The 3o0- 
page leaflet lists educational institu- 
tions in twenty-four countries which 
offer summer programs, tells where 
to apply, and gives helpful informa- 
tion about credits, living arrange- : 
ments and costs, transportation, pass- 
ports and visas, and scholarships. The 
majority of courses offered to summer 
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visitors are designed to give insight 
into the language, history, and culture 
of the host country. In addition 
to such “civilization” courses, instruc- 
tion is offered in art, music, and 
world affairs. 


Tue seventh annual tour in com- 
parative education, conducted by 
William Reitz, will leave New York 
June 19 and return August 31. It 
will cover ten countries, and will 
include a two-weeks visit to Spain. 
Qualified persons may earn up to 
eight hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit at Wayne University 
or Mercy College, Detroit. Further 
details may be obtained from William 
Reitz, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 


Tue: fourth annual Summer Institute 
of Radio and Television, jointly 
sponsored by Barnard College and 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
will be held in New York City from 
June 28 through August 6. The 
Institute provides professional train- 
ing for men and women preparing 
to enter commercial or educational 
radio and television, offers additional 
training for young employees seeking 
advancement in the industry, and 
acquaints teachers and other pro- 
fessional persons with the special 
tools of radio and television so that 
they can apply them effectively in 
other fields. 


Seven workshops on various phases 
of education will be conducted at the 
Catholic University of America from 
June 11 to June 22. Each carries 
two semester-hours of undergraduate 
or graduate credit for qualified stu- 
dents. Topics to be studied by the 
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workshops are: Problems of Registrars 
and Admission Officers in Higher 
Education, Clinical Instruction in 
Nursing Education, English in the 
Catholic Secondary School, The Cath- 
olic Elementary School Program for 
Christian Family Living, Music Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School, 
Creative Art, and Special Education 
of the Exceptional Child. Further 
information can be obtained from 
the Director of Workshops, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 
C. 


Tue Eighth Summer Laboratory in 
Group Development will be held at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, June 
20 to July 10. The Laboratory is 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics of the University 
of Michigan. Further information 
may be obtained from the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Tue theme for a workshop to be 
held July 5-30 in Claremont, Calli- 
fornia, under the joint sponsorship 
of Claremont Graduate School and 
Western Personnel Institute is ““New 
Frontiers in Counseling College Stu- 
dents.” The workshop is planned 
for deans, counselors, and teaching 
faculty members of two-year and 
four-year colleges and universities. 
Topics for discussion will include 
ways of improving the organization 
of student counseling services, new 
techniques of individual and group 
counseling, and means of developing 
closer working relationships between 
professional counselors and_ faculty 
members. Participants are encour- 
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aged to bring with them professional 
problems which they want to work 
on, looking forward to preparing a 
report, a bibliography, a new pro- 
cedure or technique, as a result of 
four weeks of consultation and indi- 
vidualized work. Four units of grad- 
uate credit in Education or Psy- 
chology may be earned. The number 
of participants is limited to 365. 
Advance registration and further infor- 
mation may be secured by writing 
to the Director of the Summer Session, 
Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


Hitcu-scroor teachers of driver edu- 
cation will study the newest develop- 
ments in all aspects of highway 
transportation during a two-week 
course to be conducted from June 21 
to July 2 at the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University. 


Tue Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Middle At- 
lantic Region, will sponsor a School 
Law Conference to be held at Duke 
University, June 15-17. The purposes 
of the conference are to determine 
the legal competence needed by school 
men in the field, to stimulate univer- 
sities to give greater emphasis to 
school law in their training programs, 
and to develop closer co-operation 
among school administrators, pro- 
fessors of school administration and 
law, and others concerned with the 
improvement and clarification of 
school law. 


Aw appication for incorporation 
of a Metropolitan Educational Tele- 
vision Association has been submitted 
to the New York State Board of 
Regents. Signers of the application 
include David D. Henry, executive 
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vice-chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity; William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools of the City of 
New York; Frank Karelsen, chair- 
man, Metropolitan New York Co- 
ordinating Council for Educational 
Television; Telford Taylor, attorney; 
and Ordway Tead, member of the 
Board of Higher Education of New 
York City. The application requests 
the Regents to grant a charter 
authorizing the formation and opera- 
tion of a non-profit association which 
would establish a non-commercial 
station in the New York City area. 
The Association would obtain funds 
and gifts necessary to construct and 
operate a station to serve metro- 
politan New York City and West- 
chester and Nassau Counties. It 
would manage the station, developing 
educational television services and 
providing facilities for use by the 
city’s educational institutions under 
policies established by the Association. 


Tue State University of Iowa Insti- 
tute of Hydraulic Research is now 
designing a modern hydraulics lab- 
oratory for the University of the 
Philippines. The project is sponsored 
by the United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. Staff members 
of the Iowa center of research on 
fluid motion have previously designed 
hydraulics laboratories for the Na- 
tional University of Colombia and the 
Central University of Venezuela. 


From July 7 to September 2, San 
Francisco State College will conduct 
a Student Seminar in Western 
Europe. Participants will be enrolled 
in three European universities, will 
have interviews with outstanding 
European leaders, and will visit many 
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places of unusual interest. There 
will be orientation lectures preceding 
the visit to each country and evalua- 
tion sessions at its close. Each mem- 
ber of the Seminar will have ample 
free time daily to follow his own 
special interests. Students may earn 
> et units of credit in the humanities 
and three in the social sciences. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Louis Wasserman, San Francisco 
State College. 


Tue Management Training Pro- 
gram—a one-year graduate course to 
help prepare women for administra- 
tive positions in business, government, 
social service, and education—is 
jointly sponsored by Harvard Busi- 
ness School and Radcliffe College. 
The Business School has been closely 
associated with the program since it 
was inaugurated seventeen years ago. 
Under the new arrangement, Rad- 
cliffe will continue to house and 
supervise the program, while the 
Business School will provide most 
of the faculty members and will be 
responsible for the educational policy. 
The Business School will also co- 
operate in the selection of students. 
A committee drawn jointly from 
Radcliffe and the Business School 
will have over-all responsibility for 
the program. This year 76 women 
are enrolled in the program, which 
combines classroom instruction with 
on-the-job experience. 


Fourreen educational institutions 
and agencies in the United States 


and the British Dominions and 
Colonies were voted grants totaling 
$1,058,000 at the midwinter meeting 
of the board of trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The largest single grant is $465,000 
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to the Social Science Research Council 
for research fellowships for young 
social scientists on college and univer- 
sity faculties. The program, started 
four years ago under an_ initial 
$465,000 grant from the Corporation, 
is designed to encourage research by 
promising faculty members by freeing 
them from one-half of their teaching 
duties for creative work over a three- 
year period. Yale University re- 
ceived $250,000 for its teacher-train- 
ing program. The program, leading 
to the Master’s degree in teaching, is 
designed to give future teachers in 
the public schools solid grounding in 
the liberal arts rather than an over- 
emphasis on methods of teaching. 
Previous Corporation support for 
experimental and pilot phases of this 
program has totaled $150,000. The 
Carnegie Institution in Washington 
was voted $50,000 for a co-operative 
research program on ways to increase 
the range of telescopes. Under a 
grant of $36,450, Stanford University 
will develop a series of intensive 
introductory courses for graduate 
students who wish to supplement 
training in their special fields with 
courses in other subjects. The Popu- 
lation Association of America received 
$20,000 toward the expenses of Amer- 
ican delegates to the World Popula- 
tion Conference to be held in Rome, 
Italy, this September. 

Other grants were made to the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, the 
Adult Education Association, Clare- 
mont College, the University College 
of the West Indies at Jamaica, the 
University of Western Australia, the 
Humanities Research Council of 
Canada, the National Committee 
of Canadian Schools of Social Work, 
and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 


The Job Ahead 


URING the next decade and 

a half the colleges and uni- 

versities of the United States 
will face a staggering increase in the 
demand for their services. In 1970 
there will be almost twice as many 
persons of college age as there are 
in 1954. This prediction is not based 
on estimated birth rates; the persons 
already have been born. The only 
question is how many of them will 
be living at the ages of eighteen to 
twenty-one. This number can _ be 
predicted with a high degree of 
accuracy; it will be almost twice the 
present number. If the same propor- 


tion of college-age persons as now 
attend college continue to do so, 
the undergraduate load will be almost 


doubled. This will be in addition 
to the institutions’ work in research, 
graduate instruction, adult education, 
and so on. 

We now have nowhere near the 
physical facilities—classrooms, labor- 
atories, dormitories—or the teaching 
staff needed for a student body of 
this size. During the 1960's, the 
number of persons aged 27 (tiie most 
common age for entering college 
teaching) will increase less rapidly 
than the number of persons of college 
age. So there will be an increasing 
disparity between the number of 
potential students and the number 
of potential college teachers.' Finding 


!The statements as to the number of college-age 
persons and persons aged twenty-seven are based 
on data presented in a report to the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, ‘“‘Estimating College 
Trends, 1940-1970," by Ronald 
president of the Association. 


Population 
. Thompson, 


ways to serve the vast numbers who 
will soon be demanding college edu- 
cation is the most important higher- 
education problem that the American 
people face. 

There seem to be six principal 
ways in which the problem can be 
attacked. Wecan hold college enroll- 
ments at substantially their present 
level, notwithstanding increasing de- 
mands; increase the student-teacher 
ratio so that existing staffs can take 
care of larger numbers; reduce the 
average length of time that each 
student spends in college; reduce 
research, graduate instruction, adult 
education, and other services so that 
a greater proportion of our manpower 
can be devoted to undergraduate 
teaching; expand existing institutions; 
or establish new ones. No doubt 
we shall meet the problem by a 
combination of several of these lines 
of action rather than by any one alone. 

A full discussion of any of these 
measures would require much more 
space than is available here. Only 
the briefest discussion will be at- 
tempted. Holding enrollments at 
substantially their present level would 
mean a much stricter admission 
policy. Some persons believe that 
too many people (particularly chil- 
dren of persons other than themselves) 
are now going to college, and that 
higher education will not be in a 
healthy condition until applicants 
are “‘weeded out” much more rigor- 
ously. Such a policy, however, would 
run counter to the trend of the last 
fifty years, during which the per- 
centage of persons of college age 
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attending college has increased from 
about four to almost twenty-five. 
It would also violate the American 
tradition which rejects the idea that 
higher education is only for a small 
élite. No doubt there are many 

ersons in college who ought not to 
. there. But it is safe to say that 
for every such person there is at 
least one person who is not in college 
but ought to be. 

The policy of maintaining enroll- 
ments at their present level or of 
definitely limiting the increase prob- 
ably will be found practicable and 
desirable by many independent insti- 
tutions. But for higher education 


as a whole, and for tax-supported 
institutions in particular, such a 
policy will not be practicable. 


HAT can be done toward 

developing policies and pro- 
cedures that will enable a given 
teaching staff to handle more stu- 
dents? The temptation undoubtedly 
will be strong to adopt mass-produc- 
tion methods as an easy way out of 
our difficulties. As President Gray- 
son Kirk of Columbia University 
said recently, 


The prospect is that most of our 
institutions will try to cope with this 
vast increase in numbers of students 
merely by building more dormitories and 
larger lecture halls and by installing 
improved public address systems for 
professional lectures. Now mass lectures 
may be regarded as intellectual entertain- 
ment—or boredom, depending on the 
histrionic skill of the lecturer—but they 
have comparatively little to do with 
education . . . The best in intellectual 
progress can only be achieved by com- 
petent teachers who can work with, but 
not lecture to, small groups of students 
who have been carefully screened as to 
capacity. Out of that kind of an experi- 
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ence will come men with awakened 
minds and broadened horizons. Out of 
that kind of an experience will come 
most of the great leaders of the next 
generation.” 


Mr. Kirk’s statement is, we think, 
too sweeping. No doubt there are 

rtions of college work that can 
be carried on effectively in large 
groups. There are some professors 
who can make a lecture course a 
highly educative experience. We 
should try to develop ways of utilizing 
better our manpower; many promising 
lines of experimentation can be sug- 
gested. But Mr. Kirk is right in 
warning against the acceptance of 
mass lecturing as an easy solution 
of our problem and in insisting on 
the crucial importance of well-quali- 
fied teachers working with small 
groups of students. We shall be 
badly mistaken if we suppose that 
increasing the student-teacher ratio 
can go very far toward meeting 
increased demands without lowering 
the quality of education. 

The third line of action—reducing 
the average amount of time that each 
person spends in _ college—offers 
important possibilities. There is a 
variety of means—more extensive 
use of placement tests and credit by 
examination, encouraging students to 
attend in the summer as well as 
during the academic year, and so 
on—by which completion of college 
work by able students can be acceler- 
ated. The extent to which accelera- 
tion can be carried out probably will 
be limited by the very common 
desire of students to move through 
high school and college and to gradu- 
ate with their own classes. More- 


*Kirk, Grayson. ‘The Idea of a University.” 
A lecture delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System network, March 28, 1954, as a part of 
Columbia University’s bicentenniai celebration. 
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over, there is much to be said for 
the increased educative value of 
upper-division work for students who 
have had summer jobs. Social and 
intellectual maturity of the student 
has much to do with the value of 
advanced college work. Certainly 
acceleration alone will not solve our 
problem. 

The fourth possible measure is to 
reduce research, graduate instruction, 
adult education, and other services 
in order that the available manpower 
may be used more fully for under- 
graduate teaching. In certain insti- 
tutions and under certain circum- 
stances it may be necessary to make 
some adjustments of this kind. But 
in a time of rapid technological and 
social change, need for these services 
will be greater rather than less. If 
we decrease graduate instruction, we 
shall be drying up the supply not 
only of college teachers but also 
of persons who will be needed in 
larger numbers than ever in many 
different professional callings. If we 
reduce our efforts in adult education, 
we shall be going directly counter to 
the overwhelming evidence of its 
importance for both liberal and voca- 
tional education. If we decrease our 
research activity, we shall be abdicat- 
ing one of our major functions, a 
function that is essential to the 
continued effectiveness of our teach- 
ing. This policy would not con- 
tribute to the solution of our problem. 

There remain the fifth and sixth 
possibilities—expanding existing insti- 
tutions and establishing new ones. 
It is largely by these means that we 
shall have to meet the coming 
demands. To say this is to leave 
many questions unanswered. To what 
extent shall we respond to the de- 
mand for higher education by ex- 
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panding existing institutions and to 
what extent by establishing new ones? 
Should the expansion of existing 
institutions be done by enlarging 
plants and staffs on their main 
campuses or by developing off-campus 
centers, extension courses, corres- 
pondence courses, and so on? What 
should be done about developing 
locally controlled community colleges 
and technical institutes to bear a 
- of the freshman and sophomore 
oad? These are just a few of the 
questions that will 
answered soon. 

Answering questions like these will 
call for the best thinking of the 
higher-education profession and the 
general citizenry. A great expansion 
of higher education by 1970 is as 
certain as anything in the future 
can be; the only question is how 
intelligently the job will be done. It 
is to be hoped that the expansion 
may be a carefully planned develop- 
ment rather than a series of emergency 
measures to meet recurring crises. 
If this is to be true, the planning 
must get under way soon. 

R. H. E. 


have to be 


Miss Lyon’s Local History of 
Louisville 
One of the most prized recent acces- 
sions to the Library of the University 
of Louisville has been thirty-five volumes 


of local history. This work was done 
under the editorship of Miss Elva Anne 
Lyon, who was a member of the Depart- 
ment of English and Director of Com- 
position from 1933 to 1946. 

Miss Lyon in the Foreword says this: 

“The papers in this series were prepared 
as research and writing projects in the 
freshman composition classes of the 
editor during the years from 1937 to 
1942. The major objective was to 

[Continued on page 228) 
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Emphasizing Scientific Methodology 


SociaL Stupies IN THE COLLEGE: Pro- 
GRAMS FOR THE First Two YEars, 
edited by William G. Tyrrell. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1953. viiit+124 pp. 
$2.00. 

Here is an analysis of the social-studies 
program for the first two years in 
eighteen schools of various types—junior 
ales and lower divisions of four-year 
liberal-arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, 
and vocational colleges. These schools 
were carefully selected as to size, location, 
type of student body, and educational 
objectives. None of them was included 


in an important prior study, McGrath’s 
Social Science in General Education. 
While the emphasis is on the objectives 
and content of the social-science curricu- 
lum, these studies include material on 
instructor training, teaching techniques, 


and testing and evaluation. Also, a 
new tendency in reading materials is 
revealed: a discernible trend to substitute 
source materials, well-written trade books, 
social-science classics, and even socially 
oriented fiction, for textbooks. 

By far the most common approach to 
the social studies in institutions granting 
degrees is still through essentially tradi- 
tional introductory courses in each field. 
However, most of the studies included 
in this volume represent attempts to 
organize integrated social-science courses. 
These range widely through the various 
approaches: the richly suggestive his- 
torical approach at inadnees In- 
stitute of Technology, the historical 
background-contemporary the 
“problems of the past and of the present” 
approach, the “problems of the present” 
approach, the problem-solving approach. 
Because of the earnest experimentation 
with so many kinds of integrated courses 
throughout the United States, it was 
impossible to include all types in this 
work. It appears, however, that the 
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course which dips superficially into each 
of the separate disciplines and then 
passes itself off as integrated “social 
science” is definitely in decline. Fortu- 
nately, it also appears that the tendenc 
to convert general-education social-sci- 
ence courses into courses in “victorious 
living,” with chief emphasis on the 
personal problems of students, has been 
checked. Most of the courses presented 
in this volume are serious and intelligent 
attempts to understand the total social 
process and the individual’s relation to it. 
These developing integrated social- 
science courses have certain advantages 
over the old historical approach. Aside 
from the greater enrichment gained b 
including methods and materials from all 
the social sciences, the past is used 
rimarily to demonstrate its relevance 
lor the present, and the student is made 
more aware of scientific method and of 
value systems. However, these new 
problems courses run the risk of certain 
distortions and inadequacies. They some- 
times seem spotty and miscellaneous, 
lacking in a sense of flow, continuity, 
and interdependence, and also lacking 
in a sense of discrimination between the 
peripheral and the central. Many of 
those programs which put the historical 
approach in the first course and the 
contemporary approach in the second 
course are side-stepping rather than 
solving the problem of integration. The 
history of management-labor relations 
and the current problems of management- 
labor relations, the history of the conflict 
of political parties and the current conflict 
of political parties, the history of the 
international balance of power and 
the current balance of power should be 
taken together, not separately. When 
“problems” are seen as social tendencies 
and trends, many of these difficulties 
disappear. The advantage of a course 
in problem-solving lies in its encourage- 
ment of the student’s sense of responsi- 
bility and urge to act, but sometimes 
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this type of course is naive in giving the 
impression that all problems can 
solved, or solved without producing more 
serious problems, or solved separately 
from other and larger problems. 

These studies reveal that the social 
scientist, too, has his biases; even his 
shibboleths. Currently, these seem to 
be democracy, adjustment, citizenship, 
and science. Now this reviewer agrees 
with most of the authors as to the 
importance of good citizenship in a 
democracy, of social adjustment, of 
making the social studies more scientific. 
However, he fears some distortion and 
lack of balance. It is well to emphasize 
good citizenship, but it is also well to 
emphasize the importance of making 
civilized human beings. (In this age of 
mass conformity these ~~ not always 
appear to be identical.) It is well to 
emphasize adjustment and democracy, 
but it is also well to emphasize indi- 
viduality and liberty. It is well to 


emphasize scientific methodology, but it 
is also well to warn that many of the 
insights and much of the understanding 
and wisdom of the social studies are not 
and may never be precisely scientific. 


G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 


A Forceful Presentation 


Tue Year Book or Epucation, 1953: 
Sratus AND Position oF TEACHERS, 
edited by Robert King Hall, N. Hans, 
and J. A. Lauwerys. Yonkers, New 
York: World Book Company, 1953. 
xii+587 pp. $8.00. 

The 1953 Year Book is a landmark 
because it is the first issue to be published 
jointly by the University of London 

nstitute of Education and the Columbia 

University Teachers College. No change 

of policy is envisioned, but two editorial 

boards have been appointed under the 
chairmanship of G. B. Jeffery and Presi- 
dent William F. Russell, respectively. 

Robert King Hall joins J. A. een 

and N. Hans to serve as the third editor. 

It is to be expected that, with greater 

resources now at its command, the Year 

Book will become a more powerful force 

in the educational world. 

The new volume is concerned with the 
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status and position of teachers throughout 
the world. At the very outset, the editors 
leave no doubt that present difficulties 
in teacher recruitment and professionali- 
zation can be overcome only if economic 
rewards are greatly increased. Con- 
fessing that it is difficult to obtain 
reliable statistics on teachers’ salaries 
and related matters, Eugene L. Hammer, 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, nevertheless performs a valuable 
service in presenting and analyzing data 
from some thirty countries. Teachers’ 
salaries may compare favorably with 
the average income from country to 
country, states Hammer, “but do not 
indicate a level of income which could 
properly be termed professional” (pages 
105-106). With the exception of Aus- 
tralia, the United States has the lowest 
ratio of teachers’ salaries to per capita 
income. Hammer reaches two unequivocal 
conclusions: first, that teacher shortages 
“may be a direct result of the fact that 
education has failed to keep pace with 
other occupations in paying for the 
quality of personality and preparation 
it demands”; and second, that “higher 
salaries for teachers are basic to any 
ah of improvement in the pro- 
ession”’ (page 108). 

The editors themselves present a 
general purview of the book in a state- 
ment on the social position of teachers. 
This introduction is the best to appear 
in any Year Book to date; it should 
be compulsory reading for every member 
of the teaching profession. Their char- 
acterizations of teachers in various cul- 
tures are precious, from the Japanese 
sensei, the Indian guru, the Arabian 
imam, to the venerable Mr. Chips, 
revered archetype of the English public 
school. From this world view, the 
editors define a teacher as evidently 
“‘any man who discovers, or orders, or 
transmits, or disseminates, or appraises, 
or administers in this fantastically 
extensive and complicated learning and 
teaching process” (page 4). 

Interesting observations are made 
regarding historical developments. In 
Denmark elementary-school teachers have 
nearly always enjoyed a higher status 
than those in other countries, perhaps 
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because they are mostly men. Teachers 
of certain subjects during certain eras 
have been more highly esteemed than 
teachers of other subjects. The low 
regard for elementary education was 
revealed in the practice of Frederick 
the Great, who employed invalid sergeants 
and corporals for the job. Peter the 
Great conscripted pupils of orthodox 
theological seminaries, “and the bishops, 
resenting this compulsory withdrawal 
of future clergymen to staff secular 
schools, issued orders to their seminaries 
to part only with the worst of their 
ils—drunkards, insubordinates, and 
ailures” (page 6). On the other hand, 
the fact bee. secondary-school teachers 
received ranks and uniforms and even 
carried swords is just one illustration 
of the higher position historically enjoyed 
by secondary-school teachers everywhere. 

The editors then systematically con- 
sider such problems as salaries, mobility 
and promotion, appointment and dis- 
missal, selection and training, conditions 
of work, professional organizations, and 
general social status, occasionally pro- 
posing directional lines along which 


solutions — be forthcoming. Their 


discussion of teaching as a profession is 
sincere and mature, but reaches the 
wavering conclusion that some teachers 
may be classed as professional; others, 
not. The trouble lies, of course, in one’s 
definition of “ profession,” and the editors 
are content to compare teachers with 
hysicians but not with ministers or 
ie ers. Their hope that the teaching 
profession may become “a_ guild of 
skilled and honored craftsmen,” involving 
collective bargaining for higher salaries 
and restrictions upon the awarding of 
licenses, in accordance with medieval 
practices, is traditionally sound but 
represents a sort of academic _hair- 
splitting that may be acceptable to many 
teachers but disturbing to the public. 
Nevertheless, within a scope of twenty 
pages, the editors have packed more 
useful and downright interesting informa- 
tion than is usually contained in whole 
issues of pedagogical journals dedicated 
to the subject. it is a type of compact 
writing and forceful presentation that 
should be adopted more and more by 
educational writers. 
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The social status of teachers is given 
an almost strictly sociological interpreta- 
tion by T. H. Marshall of the University 
of London, while Philip E. Vernon of 
the same institution applies himself to 
the psychological traits of teachers. 
Again, Vernon wastes no words. He 
gets to the point and amasses a tremen- 
dous amount of data to reach his conclu- 
sions: first, authors of researches, even 
though genuinely attempting to impose 
scientific pare should be less com- 
mitted to a_ particular educational 
philosophy—“ The value of the work on 
teacher assessment is open to question 
. . . because it is prone to reify traits 
and to be unduly ‘cross-sectional’ or 
static... the educational psychologist’s 
stereotype is as misleading as the public's 
notion of the schoolmarm” (page 58); 
second, “nothing has been discovered 
about how the traits of teachers differ 
from those of non-teachers” (page 59); 
third, teachers are as diverse in heis 
psychological traits as any other occupa- 
tional group; fourth, out of the welter 
of hundreds of studies, Vernon is forced 
to the elementary conclusion that little 
progress can be expected until a change 
takes place in the public attitude toward 
teaching. 

The status and function of teachers 
in tribal communities is treated by 
T. R. Batten, while N. Hans reveals the 
status of women teachers in Europe. 
Hans’s data clearly show that among all 
countries of the world, the United States, 
along with Chile, has the greatest propor- 
tion of women teachers: 93 per cent in 
primary schools and 60 per cent in 
secondary schools. Even in higher edu- 
cation the United States leads the world 
with 25 per cent of women teachers. 
Notable among Hans’s conclusions are, 
first, that in underdeveloped countries 
with strong religious traditions women 
teachers, even in the primary grades, are 
in a minority; second, that the per- 
centage of women teachers in Pre a 
schools is everywhere (except in Thailand) 
lower than in the primary schools; 
third, that the difference between Catholic 
and Protestant countries does not depend 
on religious traditions but on  socio- 
economic factors; and fourth, that 
there is no noticeable difference be- 
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tween communist-controlled countries and 
Western democracies as to the employ- 
ment of women teachers. 

The rest of the volume is given over 
to reports from every leading nation 
on earth, including the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
and Yugoslavia; and it is a source of 
constant amazement to this writer that 
the editors are so successful in eliciting 
information from so many different 
cultures, especially in consideration of 
the tremendous amount of administration 
and correspondence that must be in- 
volved. But the product constitutes an 
event in the educational world which 
in itself does much to enhance the 
profession of teaching wherever the 
volume is used. 

Georce 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


An Interesting Analysis 


Rurat Sociat Systems AND ADULT 
Epucation, edited by G. Allan Beegle. 
East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State College Press, 1953. 392 pp. 
$5.00. 

This is an interesting and compre- 
hensive report of a study sponsored by 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities and the Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford Foun- 
dation. The director of the study and 
chairman of the Committee was Charles 
P. Loomis, Social Research Service, 
Michigan State College. Several govern- 
mental agencies “en substantial con- 
tributions to the report. 

The purpose of the study was to 
analyze and describe the nature and 
functioning of the various social systems 
a in rural community life and 
the means of communication among them. 
It is thus, as the title implies, an appraisal 
of the present and potential effectiveness 
of adult education. Although one chapter 
describes adult education in public schools 
and other continuation education in 
colleges and universities, the major 
portion of the report deals with informal 
educational agencies such as farm organi- 
zations, the church, and the library. 

The study was made through an 
analysis of existing data, interviews, and 
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replies to a number of questionnaires to 
organizations, institutions, the press, and 
broadcasting stations. The three basic 
fields of interest which were of primary 
concern were: international understand- 
ing for peace, strengthening of democracy, 
and understanding and strengthening of 
the economy. Although the chapters 
vary a great deal in their organization, 
more attention is given to descriptions 
of specific agencies than to comprehensive 
analyses. Special attention was given to 
the use of mass media. 

Appendix A is unique. It presents a 
schematic analysis a the channels of 
communication used by the parents of 
each of the members of the Com- 
mittee. These various channels—schools, 
churches, co-operatives, and other organi- 
zations—were classified on four fx. of 
interaction: local community, trade- 
center, county-wide, and state or regional. 
The analysis shows wide differences and 
illustrates an interesting technique to 
appraise individual-group interaction. 

After completion of the study, the 
following generalizations were agreed 
upon by the staff of the study: those 
responsible for adult education should 
have professional training in organization 
skills, educational methods, rural life, the 
social sciences, and adult education; 
more immediate progress can be made 
through existing agencies than by creating 
new ones; participation of families as 
units is preferable to participation of 
individuals separately; and the more 
rural the area, the more disadvantaged 
it will be in  non-vocational adult- 
education facilities. 

Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


Neither for Specialists nor Students 


Hicuer Epucation anp THE HuMAN 
Spirit, by Bernard FE. Meland. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Xx+204 pp. $4.00. 

This is a cry from Macedonia: “Come 
and help us.” Help us to make the 


study of religion the core of the human- 
ities, and the humanities the core of the 
academic curriculum. Save us from the 
neo-Thomcats and the wild progressives 


Make 


lurking in their Dewey dens. 
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sensitivity our watchword, and guard 
every gate against the insidious sciences 
and the tyrannical logicians. 

This is an unfair account of this sober 
treatise, yet a little journalistic pep 
would not amiss in all the learned 
gobbledygook of the author. For when 
all has been said, very little has been 
added to the human spirit. Picture the 
lecturer, his students hungry for religion 
and about to be drafted for Korea and 
points southwest: 


I think psychology of religion, both in its 
descriptive and its normative explorations, 
has contributed to this study but I think 
they have failed to lift up the most significant 
meaning of religious sensitivity as it applies 
to our creatural existence and to the indi- 
viduation of consciousness by which the 
psychical self achieves spiritual emergence 
(page 156). 

Class dismissed. 

Five chapters convey a not very 
original defense of the place of religion 
among the liberal arts; a sort of goulash 
of philosophy seasoned with psychology 
pole a little sociology. Five more chapters 
describe some efforts made by the author 
to organize the study into “Great 
Personalities” courses in Christian and 
general history, and into the psychology 
and philosophy of religion. The author 
borrows generously from the fifteen 
articles and books 4 himself that adorn 
his bibliography. 

For a university press, there seems 
scant respect for unaccented vowels: 
“Synonomous” (page 167), “senstive” 
(page 131), “thoretical” (page 40) are 
samples. 

I wish the author would tell us what 
he really thinks the youth of today 
must do to be saved. This is the question 
they are asking. The candles of intel- 
ligence are going out one by one, and 
the gathering darkness is lit only by 
the flickering light of a religion per- 
functorily observed during ritual. Some- 
thing that comes closer home, that 
talks our language, that solves problems 
of estrangement, loneliness, camp degra- 
dation, and mass life. Something that 
might be, in the author’s elegant phrase, 
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“more integral to” his experience. For 
specialists there is no need for such a 
book; for students it should be re-written. 

The author seems to sense the need; 
but what does he say? 

The importance of thinking in higher 
education, therefore, is exceedingly important 
to any college or university. Let there be 
no mistake about that! For, given the 
status that it enjoys, it can set the limits 
or establish the bounds of whatever may 
be added unto each one’s educational experi- 
ence (page vi). 

So help me, that is what he says! Italics, 
exclamation point—the only one in the 
book, incidentally—and “unto” are all 
his. Importance is important. 
Henry Nosie MacCracken 
President Emeritus, 
Vassar College 


Liberal Education as 
“Philosophy” 


MANUEL BILSKY 
[Continued from page 196) 


of argument, conclusions, and the 
relations among all these. By work- 
ing from basic assumptions through 
methods and conclusions entailed by 
them, in a unique sense he integrates 
the sciences, preparatory to working 
out an integration for himself. The 
classroom discussions are  supple- 
mented by written assignments, most 
of which are exercises in comparison. 

In a real sense, then, OMP is a 
terminating course, and in an equally 
real sense it is a preparatory course. 
The student looks back in order to 
look forward. This unusual kind of 
philosophy course tries to develop 


CONTINUATIONS 


in the student the ability to reflect 
critically on basic problems in the 
relationships among the sciences, and, 
by extension, on basic problems gen- 
erally, which he will encounter in his 
life as an individual and as a citizen. 

My conclusion is, I think, by this 
time obvious. If we now look back 
at what I have said, we see that 
in so far as their aims, their subject- 
matters and their methods are con- 
cerned, liberal education, philosophy, 
and OMP coincide. They all try 
to prepare the student to make 
rational decisions concerning funda- 
mental questions; all use as subject- 
matter important historical and 
contemporary works; all utilize the 
method of discussion and rational 
analysis. My answer to the question 
implicit in the title of this symposium, 
namely, “‘What is the rdle of philos- 
ophy in a liberal education?” is that 
philosophy, as I have described it, 
does not have a rdle in liberal educa- 
tion in the sense that an actor has a 
réle in a play; in the drama of liberal 
education, philosophy constitutes the 
very form or structure of the play 
itself. [Vol. XXV, No. 4] 


The New Criticism and the 
New College Text . 
CLARENCE L. KULISHECK 
[Continued from page 178} 

Brief consideration is also given to 
Emily Dickinson, A. E. Housman, 
Ezra Pound, John Crowe Ransom, 
Archibald MacLeish, Allen Tate, Louis 
MacNeice, Wallace Stevens, and 
Dylan Thomas. Significantly, the 
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selections from Yeats are limited 
to the later phases of that poet’s 
work, and the selections from Frost 
do not include “ Birches,” ‘“ Mending 
Wall,” or “The Death of the Hired 
Man.” Strikingly apparent is the 
fact that in this introduction to 
modern poetry there are no selections 
from or references to Thomas Hardy, 
W. E. Henley, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, E. A. Robinson, 
Vachel Lindsay, Robinson Jeffers, 
Edna Millay, Elinor Wylie, Amy 
Lowell, John Masefield, Rupert 
Brooke, Stephen Benét, or Wilfred 
Owen. 

Now this pattern of selectivity is 
of great importance because it reflects 
a shift in aesthetic sensibility largely 
accomplished, it seems to me, by the 
new criticism. The alleged anti- 
romantic bias of some of the new 
critics, for instance, has become almost 
proverbial. Equally popular is the 
notion that it was the same critics 
who managed the apotheosis of John 
Donne and the canonization of the 
lesser metaphysicals. And although 
the new critics have not generally 
been held responsible for the twentieth- 
century revival of Pope and his 
followers, they have come increasingly 
in the last few years to exercise their 
craft on eighteenth-century literature.’ 
The textbooks here discussed incor- 
porate therefore what is in effect a 
new literary canon, a newly balanced 
literary diet now being offered for 
popular consumption. And _ thus 
what was until quite recently the 


*See especially the substantial eighteenth- 
century additions in the 1950 edition of Under- 
standing Poetry and the editorial introductions to 
several of the volumes in the currently popular 

aperback series: e.g., Heilman’s Gulliver's Travels 
(Modern Library College Editions), Mack’s Joseph 
Andrews, and Wimsatt’s Pope (Rinehart Editions). 
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special preserve of a small and some- 
what detached group has now become 
in a sense a public pasture. Eventu- 
ally we will have to consider how the 
new pasture agrees with the new 
grazers, but that time is not yet. 
(Vol. XXV, No. 4] 


Student Attitudes toward General 
Education 


[Continued from page 213) 


lifework”’ was rated as better achieved 
in courses other than those in general 
education was to be expected of the 
sample, since in the Basic College 
the student spends approximately 
one-half his scheduled classtime in 
general-education courses during the 
first two years. The other half is 
spent in preliminary specialization, 
satisfaction of curiosity, pursuit of 
non-specialized interests, meeting re- 
quirements in military science and 
physical education, and exploration 
of possible vocational fields. This 
pall sr probably applies also to 
the fact that, of the 13 objectives 
rated most important during the 
first two years of college, only one, 
“to acquire specific information and 
techniques in preparation for further 
study in a particular field,” was 
held to be more applicable to non- 
general education courses. 

A check of the communicability 
and general validity of the instru- 
ments used to measure applicability 
and achievement of the various objec- 
tives was included. In this case 
eight criteria of good courses, such 
as “was understandable” and “was 
logically organized,” were included 
with the 26 educational objectives. 
In no case did more than § per cent 
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of the sample rate one of these as not 
applicable to both the general-educa- 
tion core and non-general education 
courses. 

Generalizations from this study 
are limited, since only one institution 
is involved. However, the tech- 


niques here used to appraise the 
effectiveness of this general-education 
program should be applicable to 
other programs at other institutions. 


Miss Lyon’s Local History 
of Louisville 


[Continued from page 221) 


record facts that had not been recorded 
previously; hence the chief source of 
much of the information was people who 
had participated in the establishment 
and subsequent history of the organiza- 
tions or places that were the subject of 
research, but written records were also 
used when they were available. Each 
paper lists its sources. The students 
made a sincere effort to present accurate 
accounts, and the editor believes that 
the public will find these histories useful 
and interesting.” 


Some of the subjects of the local history 
are: six volumes, industry and business, 
Old Man River and early Louisville, 
downtown Louisville; six volumes, various 
residential sections of the city, parks and 
parkways, hospitals, health organiza- 
tions, general clubs, athletic and recrea- 
tional clubs, music and art, transporta- 
tion, communications, buildings and old 
homes, higher education and the schools; 
two volumes, churches; and about six 
volumes devoted to the general topic “my 
old home town.” 

These typewritten local histories are 
in constant use by students and citizens 
of the Louisville area. 

J. OpPENHEIMER 
niversity of Louisville 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“College Athletics,” by Harold W. Stoke, 

The Atlantic, March, 1954. 

Big-time college athletics has become 
show business. It is the most effective 
and the most lucrative of all the services 
which universities have created for public 
entertainment. Last year forty million 
tickets were sold for admission to 
college football games at the cost of 
$100,000,000. Television makes a tremen- 
dous additional contribution in spectators 
and revenue. The Bowl games are 
“immensely successful business promo- 
tions... As one man put it: ‘Rose 
Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Orange Bowl—all 
are gravy bowls!” 

et educational institutions have failed 
so far to realize that the responsibility for 
providing public entertainment is of a 
different nature from the other responsi- 
bilities they hold. Their failure “has 
led to endless strain in the management 
of athletics, to bewilderment among 
educators and the public, and even to 
outright scandal.” 

There are, of necessity, striking differ- 
ences in the attitude of the university 
toward its athletes and toward its other 
students. 


Universities attract students in order to 
teach them what they do not already know; 
they recruit athletes only when they are 
already proficient. Students are educated 
for something which will be useful to them 
and to society after graduation; athletes are 
required to spend their time on activities 
the usefulness of which disappears upon 
graduation or soon thereafter. Universities 
exist to do what they can for students; 
athletes are recruited for what they can do 
for the universities. This makes the operation 
of the athletic program in which recruited 
players are used basically different from 
any educational interests of colleges and 
universities. 


In spite of these obvious differences 
dictated by the fact that college athletics 


is no longer “merely an extension of 
student recreation,” the athlete is ostensi- 
bly subject to the academic requirements 
imposed on all students. Since the 
demands on his time are too heavy to 
permit his honest fulfillment of them, 
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faculty and students are forced into 
compromise and evasion. This state of 
affairs has “bred a kind of humiliating 
schizophrenia in educational adminis- 
trators who are compelled to defend with 
platitudes what they do not believe or 
to keep an uneasy silence.” Even the 
buying public is not hoodwinked but 
adopts an “attitude of amused toler- 

Mr. Stoke writes from intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation for which he urges 
reform. He was formerly president of 
the University of New Hampshire and 
Louisiana State University and is now 
dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Washington. In _ these 
capacities he has studied at close range 
the problem of reconciling athletics with 
— education. To remove the evils 
which at present exist, he makes two 
important recommendations. The first 
is that the universities perform the 
critical intellectual task of admitting to 
themselves and the public that inter- 
collegiate athletics is entertainment, 
not education. “Winning athletes .. . 
now becomes a legitimate university 
operation.” 

Mr. Stoke’s second recommendation is 
that athletes be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of fulfilling academic requirements 
in cases where they wish to avail them- 
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selves of this privilege. He is not suggest- 
ing that professionals be recruited. 


The best solution is a prescription of 
academic work suited to the tastes and 
talents of the athlete but with the clear 
understanding ... that the record as a 
student will be neither a hindrance nor a help 
to athletic success. 


The abolition of formal academic, but 
not institutional, control over athletes 
will work to restore “institutional and 
personal integrity.” Pretenses may 
put aside. Public sentimentality about 
athletes, built up and sustained by 
carefully — myths, can be dis- 
pelled. e radically revised concepts 
of educators with regard to athletic 
management will make possible a clear 
definition and an honorable discharge of 
the responsibilities the educational system 
assumes in supplying the public with 
entertainment. Athletics and education 
will be cured of the schizophrenia with 
which both are now afflicted. 


“Should American History Be Rewritten? 
A Debate between Allan Nevins and 
Matthew Josephson,” Saturday Review, 
February 6, 1954. 

History is in need of constant interpre- 
tation, writes Mr. Nevins, distinguished 
historian of Columbia University, for 
three important reasons. Every age 
needs a reappraisal of history to suit its 
particular “climate of opinion.” Every 
age, moreover, is influenced by events of 
far-reaching importance which alter its 
attitude toward history. ‘We see the 
past through a prism which glows and 
sparkles as new lights catch its facets. 
Much of the rewriting of history is a 
readjustment to this prism.” 

The second reason why history needs 
to be rewritten is the periodical addition 
of new instruments “of superior pene- 
trative power” to the equipment of 
historians. The best historians today 
are the product of overlapping dis- 
ciplines. Economics, political science, 
theology, philosophy, literature, psychol- 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


ogy, geography—all of these studies 
temper the true historian and give 
balance to his analysis of the past. 
Finally, history needs rewriting for the 
simple reason that new materials are 
constantly being turned up which force 
changes in our evaluation of historical 
events. All the facts are never in; hence 
no assessment of the past is final. 

History, then, is not a photograph 
of the past. “Happily, it is a painting; 
and, like all works of art, it fails of the 
highest truth unless imagination and 
ideas are mixed with the paints.” None 
the less, the best history is the result of 
an objective search for truth. It works 
by the inductive method of a Parkman, 
not the deductive method of a Beard. 
It follows that we can do no more than 

ess as to the estimate which future 

istorians will place upon the history of 
our own age. 

Mr. Nevins’ guess is that America’s 
emergence as world leader may be linked 
“with the advent of an age of mass 
action, mass production, and mass psy- 
chology in American life.” Mass pro- 
duction gave us victory in both world 
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wars, and our ability to make big organi- 
zations function effectively has kept 
democracy alive. These outcomes are 
at least a partial vindication of the 
materialism which so many historians 
have deplored in the past; and the 
“architects of our material growth—the 
men like Whitney, McCormick, Westing- 
house, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Hill, and 
Ford—will yet stand forth in their true 
stature as builders, for all their faults, of 
a strength which civilization found indis- 
pensable...” 

Our material wealth and industrial 
might are valuable only in the service 
of great moral ideas, only as they support 


a civilization in which spiritual forces are 
predominant. But the fundamental differ- 
ence between the democratic world and the 
totalitarian world lies precisely in the superior 
position which we give to moral and spiritual 
values. 


Mr. Josephson, author of The Robber 
Barons and other books on American 
history, questions the validity of Mr. 
Nevins’ thesis and looks askance at the 
“new fashion in our historical writing” 
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which he appears to sponsor. “The 
prevailing trade winds in this countr 
drive us toward mental conformity.” 
ge scholars read the signs of the 
times. “ Even the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, it has long been said, follow the 
election returns” in reaching their deci- 
sions. ‘Should historians,” Mr. Joseph- 
son asks parenthetically, “lag far behind 
in judging the shift of political power to 
conservative hands?” Since the present 
climate of opinion has assumed “some of 
the character of a Restoration, with our 
own Stuarts and Bourbons coming in 
again where they left off,” the advocates 
of revised history would now have 
us view the “economic royalists” as 
the “architects of our prosperity. . . .” 

The talk about ngs our history 
has menacing overtones. It recalls the 
Federal Institute for the History of the 
New Germany established by the Nazis 
and the rewriting of the history of 
Soviet Russia directed by Stalin. 


Will the new history of this country, too, be 
rewritten as crude propaganda for the party 
in power? Will Franklin Roosevelt be trimmed 
down to size—say that of Calvin Coolidge— 
and Henry Ford be given wings and a harp? 
Will the art of Tacitus, Voltaire, and Gibbon 
be reduced to a public-relations job? 


Mr. Josephson believes that Mr. 
Nevins is “the last person to recommend 
such a program”’ but that his proposal 
for the rewriting of history is “ill con- 
ceived and ill timed,” coming in a period 
when “overheated patriots” are busy 
banning books and intimidating teachers 
and writers. 

The modern apologists for the indus- 
trial tycoons of the past—notably Samuel 
Morison, president of the American 
Historical Association—have made Beard 
a special target for attack because he was 
more responsible than most historians 
for creating a critical attitude toward 
the great monopolies. The justification 
of ruthlessness in enterprise 
on the ground that it led to the building 
of resources which eventually made our 
country victorious in war is based on a 
philosophy of economic materialism. If 
the ond pootilits the means, “what argu- 
ments can we bring to bear against the 
Russian Communists?” 
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In American folklore our industrial 
leaders have never been such objects of 
popular worship as our military lead- 
ers or our inventors, preachers, and 
orators. In a careful study they do not 
emerge as the “architects of our material 
progress.” The largest and most rapid 


expansion of industry occurred “not 
under the free-enterprise rules of peace- 
time, but in wartime under the indis- 
pensable Government planning, control, 
and priority restrictions.” 


“America’s Passion for Culture,” by 
mre Barzun, Harper’s Magazine, 
arch, 1954. 

This is an analysis of the values we 
promulgate in our present democracy of 
culture. America leads the cultural world 
“in method and organization.” Unbe- 
lievably vast sums are spent to encourage 
the spread of culture, most of which are 
donated to the universities, as witness 
the recent four-million-dollar gift to 
Northwestern to “advance musical under- 
standing and enjoyment.” In all but a 
few colleges “it is no longer smart to be 
anti-intellectual; on the contrary, the less 
gifted or more self-seeking apologize for 
not being aesthetes.” 

Mr. Barzun believes that the zeal 
for culture in the United States is 
an accompaniment of the growing-up 

rocess. It is a sign of self-confidence; 
it embellishes life; it shows that we are 
not rank materialists. But, while he 
does not discount the worth of our 
cultural efforts, he feels some doubt as 
to their true nature. The danger in our 
resent enthusiasm for culture is that 
‘in pushing ‘the arts,’ in generalizing 
culture, we shall lose the specific virtue 
of art.”” “Weare curators, not creators.” 
“What we have done is to encourage the 
arts, not an artist.” 


We practice cultural democracy. Clearly 
we have no other course but to keep pushing 
in the same directions until we have assimi- 
lated . . . all we can of the Western heritage. 

Then perhaps . . . so much will be taken 
for granted that all imitation will have to stop 
and there will arise... a new abundant 
crop of artistic revclutionists who will . . . 
dig through culture down to life and perhaps 
create art. 
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